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THE GIFTED 



THE GEORGIA GOVERNOR'S HONORS PROGRAM 



Margaret Bynum 



The Georgia Governor’s Honors Program, an eight-week residential program 
for 400 upcnming eleventh an'l twelfth grade gifted students, is now in its fourth year. 
The idea of a summer residential program originated with several members of the 
State Department of Education, It was one of many ideas for new programs in education 
submitted by the department to Former Governor Carl Sanders in January, 196 4, 
Governor Sanders personally requented that provisions for a summer honors program 
be included in Georgia's nev» Minimum Foundation Program of Education Act which was 
passed by the General Assembly in January, 1964, Section 51 of this act authorised the 
State Board of Education to establish a student honors program for pupils in the 
Georgia public schools who have manifested exceptional abilities, unique potentials, or 
exceptional academic achievement. 




The basic plan for operating this program was developed by members of the 
State Department of Education. The State Board of Education approved the program on 
February 20, 1904, and named Wesleyan College in Macon, Georgia, as the site for the 
program. No ongoing summer program for college students is held on this campus, 
and the department leases the facilities of the college for the time the program is in 
session; 




The program is completely financed by hinds from the general education budget. 
It is administered in the department's Offiee of Instructional Services through the 
Division for Exceptional Children, At the time the program was initiated, it was the 
only one of its kind in the nation financed in this manner and established as the result 
of a New Minimum Foundation Education Act. 

Definitions 

"The gifted, 1T for the purpose of the Governor’s Honors Program, are defined 
as students (a) having high mental ability who have made exceptional academic achieve- 
ment, or. (b) having a special talent in one of the visual or performing arts. The term 
"mental ability" refers to an IQ score of 120 on a standardized mental ability test. 

"High academic achievement" refers to an academic grade no lower than B. "Special 
talent" is defined as superior insight into a particular area. Evidence of this insight 
does not necessarily mean that: the student has high mental ability; however, it does 
imply the ability to do post^ secondary work in the area in which a student. has a special 
talent. 

Purposes of the Program \ - - . ... - : 

The program's major purpose is to provide students with an opportunity to 

participate in educational experiences not usually available in the regular school 

: - program. It is also designed to assist students in recognizing their potential and their 
expected role in society. The third major purpose is. one which has never been fully 
implemented due to limited funds. It was originally planned that a training program for 
teachers Interested in the area of the gifted would be conducted. Through the program 
many of the better techniques for working with the gifted as well as the use of many 
instruction media are demonstrated. These are observed by a number of visitors who 
come for short periods of time. 
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Program Operation 

Curricula , Instruction is offered to students in five academic areas — English, 
modern foreign languages (Spanish, French), mathematics, natural sciences, and 
social sciences — and time© visual and performing arts areas— art, drama f and music. 

Student Selection . Students maj* be nominated for participation in only one of 
the eight major areas of instruction. Two different sets of criteria are used hv public 
school officials in nominating students for the academic areas and for the visual and < 

performing arts areas* In the academic areas, each school system is given a Quota f 

based on the average daily attendance in the tenth and eleventh grades for the previous ! 

school year. Academic nominees must meet the following criteria: j 

1, Will complete either grade 10 or 11 by the close of the current school year, j 

i 

2, Have an IQ on a standardized mental ability test of approximately 120 or | 

higher, 

3, Rank in the upper 10 percent of the class, 

4, Have an overall grade average of B and an A average in the area in which 
nominated, 

5, Be recommended by the teacher in the area for which nominated, by the 
principal, and by the counselor of the school in which enrolled. 

8. Have demonstrated interest In the area. 



7. Have good physical and emotional health. 

8. Show evidence of social maturity. 

9. Be endorsed by the local school superintendent. 

All academic nominees are required to take the Ohio State Psychological Test 
administered by the State Department of Education and scored on college freshmen 
norms. The finalists are selected from those students scoring at or above the 90th I 

percentile on the test. Selection is made by a committee composed of representatives 
from the State Department of Education and the public school systems. Approximately 
265 academic finalist a are selected for the program. 

Public school systems are not limited in nominations for the visual and per- 
forming arts areas. These nominees must meet the following criteria; ' 

1, Will complete cither grade 10 or 11 by the end of the current school year. 

2, Have demondsfrated superior ability in the area. 

3. Have had a standardized mental ability teat within the last twelve months. 

4. Have good physical and emotional health, 

6, Be socially mature,- - • ■ ' < = .. - • ■ ' '• .•% ; - /• 

6. Be recommended by the principal and the counselor 6f the school in which 
enrolled or by the teacher of the area for which nominated. 

Each nominee in music and drama be auditioned and interviewed by a state 
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committee for the area in which he is nominated. Drama nominees are also required to 
take the Ohio State Psychological Test, Art nominees must be interviewed and must 
also submit a portfolio of their work for review by a state committee In art. Approx- 
imately 135 students are selected each year as finalists in these three areas. 
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I nstructional Program , The instructional program includes several unique 
practices vhich are not features of instructional programs offered in any of the public 
high schools in the state. Students receive no grades or credit for the work they do. 

C lass attendance is required, but completion of assignments and use of free time is 
determined by the student. Instruction is offered in large blocks of time which, insofar 
as possible, are not interrupted, At no time during the eight weeks will a bell ring to 
tell a teacher that instruction time is over and that students must redirect their interest 
and efforts. The structuring of these blocks of time is left up to each individual instruc- 
tor. 



The instructional staff tries to give students learning experiences that supple- 
ment rather than duplicate experiences offered in the regular school program. Efforts 
arc made in each curricular area to: 

1, Stress the major ideas found in a discipline. 

2. Assist students in the interrelating of tmovv ledge. 
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3. Emphasize self understanding and the understanding of others. 

4. Develop an approach to the establishment of a personal value system. 

5. Foster intellectual knowledge. 

6. Stress the joy of learning for its own sake, 

7. Assist students in the development of independent study skills. 

8. Develop an attitude of inquiry. 

9. Stress the open ended aspect of learning. 

One of the unique phases of the instructional program is the seminar conducted 
twice a week for two hours. Participation in the seminar is required of all students. 
Discussions center around such topics as: the nature of man, man and his relation- 
ship to science, creativity and the arts, religion, and value patterns. Topics are 
usually presented to the group through large group lectures delivered by an outstanding 
authority on the topic or by movies related to the topic, followed by small seminar 
discussions. It is through this phase of the program that students are assisted m 
looking at the value patterns of man regardless of his culture and in beginning to 
develop a personal value pattern. One student in writing her reactions to the seminars 
stated, "Through the seminars I came to understand myself through the understanding of 
others. I thought and questioned my beliefs as they were confronted with arguments to 
shake them. Most important of all, T was searching for the truth for me, and I learned 
not to be afraid of what I might find. ^ . v ' -V- V • ‘ . 

For nearly two hours every afternoon except Saturday, students have an 
opportunity to study subject area other than that in which they were nominated. It is 
through this phase of the program that students majoring in an academic area or an art 
area have an opportunity to open new vistas of learning or to further develop an interest. 

The daily physical education and recreation program is a very important phase 








of the total program. Through this phase of the program students should develop 
recreational skills they can carry into adulthood. This includes individual or small- 
group instruction in such activities as golf, tennis, archery, and swimming. 

Student reaction indicates that one of the most valuable aspects of the program 
is the special events programs usually held twice a week, Tlmough these programs 
students are given opportunities to meet and hear successful adults who are gifted in 
one or more fields. Special events speakers have included artist Lamar Dodd, editor 
Ralph McGill, Senator Herman Talmadge, Former Governor Carl Sanders, newspaper 
columnist Paul Hemphill. Art exhibits with works by well known artists, student art 
exhibits, and student performances in music and drama are also considered special 
events# 

Included on the staff for the program are two full time counselors and two part 
time counselors, who are responsible for the sixth phase of the -total program. A 
counselor is available to students at all times during the eight weeks, A concerted 
effort Is made to see that each student has at least one individual counseling session for 
the purpose of self understanding, personal problem solving, and educational and 
career planning. These services are provided through testing and test interpretation, 
individual counseling, and individual and group conferences with college admissions 
personnel. 



PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
DROPOUTS OF HIGH ABILITY 



Bartell W. Carden and George T. Zurich 

The problem of the high school dropout has been with us for a long time. An 
article published in 1872 (Harris) is probably the first on this, particular topic. Since 
that time there has been a constantly increasing flow of reports. Blough (1956), in 
analysing selected research literature on the dropout problem, listed nearly 1,000 
articles written between 1872 and 1956, and there have been numerous additional 
reports since then. 

Although there has been a rapidly increasing wealth of information pertaining to 
high school dropouts, few well conceived investigations of personality variables as they 
relate to early school withdrawal are to be found. Most of the early reports merely 
summarized reflective comments of teachers and pr: Mpals as to what dropouts were 
considered to be like. Recent studies (e.g. , Kelly and Veldman, 1964) are based on 
more sophisticated research designs. The general conclusion of most authors who 
have reported personality data is that dropouts show less adequate adjustment than 
their scholastic peers. But the available data are too inconclusive to define the dropout 
prone personality (Nachman, Getman, and Odgers, 1964). .. . ;i: - 

An extensive study of dropouts of high ability has recently been completed in 
Pennsylvania (Frepeh and Garden, 1966). The present report deals with personality 
findings of that study and is an attempt to answer the following questions: (a) how do 
dropouts of high ability differ in their personality makup from their peers who remain; 
to graduate (persisters) and (b) is there a dropout prone personality ? 

. Subjects . ' - 

The subjects were 125 male and 81 female dropouts and a like number of male 
and female persisters with IQ scores, neighborhoods, and grades comparable to those 
of the dropouts at the time of their withdrawal. The dropout sample was drawn from ail 
of the Pennsylvania boys and girls of IQ 110 and above who were known to have with- 
drawn from school during the 1964-1965 school year. The persisters were selected 





from students attending the schools at which the dropouts had previously been enrolled, 

/ 

The mean IQ score of both the dropouts and the pergisters was 115, and the 
range was 110 to 142, The two groups did not differ significantly with regard to occu- 
pation and educational attainment of the parents. The dropout groupw averaged approx- 
imately 16, 5 years of age; the persisters averaged approximately njne months younger. 
The dropout sample may have been biased to an unknown extent due to the voluntary 
nature of its involvement in the study. 

Procedure 

Originally, each Pennsylvania public and private school with grades 9 through 12 
was contacted and requested to supply a list of dropouts meeting the criterion of IQ and 
3 ? ear of withdrawal. Approximately 95 percent of the schools responded, and slightly 
more than 1700 names were submitted. Of these, 55 percent were females. Fifty 
field representatives (counselors and school psychologists) contacted, interviewed, and 
tested the dropouts and persisters. 

The High School Personality Questionnaire (HSPQ) (Cattell and Beloff, 1962) was 
used as the primary measure of personality* It is a self rating questionnaire consist- 
ing of 142 multiple choice items and measures 14 factors or independent dimensions of 
personality. One of the advantages of this instrument is that the responses are readily 
converted into profile form. For plotting purposes, raw scores are converted to gteng . 
Score® which are normal or average fall within the sten range from five to six. Only 
as scores approach and extend beyond four and seven are they considered to represent 
significant departures from the average. Table 1 provides an outline of characteristics 
associated with each of the HSPQ Factors. 

Results 



Males. The mean HSPQ profiles of 125 male high school dropouts and 125 
matched persisters are presented in Figure 1* Factor E is a measure of the 
8ubmlssiveness=Domlnance dimension. The dropout boys were found to be significantly 
more assertive, independent, unconventional, and rebellious than the persisters 
(1^=2, 02, df =248 , p ^05), Cattell and Beloff (1962) have pointed out that high dominance 
scores have been found to be associated with leadership striving, although "the cor- 
relation is higher with attempted leadership than accepted leadership. M Adventure- 
someness might best describe this dimension. 

Factor F, the Besurgency-Surgency dimension, Is considered to be one of the 
most important components of extroversion (Cattell and Beloff, 1962), The male 
dropouts again scored significantly higher than male persigters (1^=2, 93, df=248, 
ji <^01). The dropouts could be described as having a more uninhibited and happy-go- 
lucky attitude than the persisters. Such an attitude is usually accompanied by less 
exacting aspirations, R, B, Cattell (Personal Communication^' >1966) has suggested 
that this dimension is associated with home rearing practices. Individuals scoring 
high On Factor F tend to come from homes characterised by permissiveness and non- 
chalance. It follows, then, that individuals with a high score on Factor F would be 
expected to have had relatively few serious restrictions placed upon them in early life. 

A third significant difference was found for Factor I (Realistic Sensitive). This 
is the "tender versus tough" or "soft headed versus hard headed" dimension, especially 
as it relates to social attitudes. Individuals scoring low on Factor I would also be 
expected to have little aesthetic or dramatic inclination. The dropout boys were found 
to be more realistic, more crone to act bn practical logical evidence, and more self 
reliant (t=2.66, df =248, £ ^01), As in the case of Factor F. Factor I is also con- 
sidered to be associated with environmental determinants. A low score on Factor I 
tends to reflect a home which is neither protective nor concerned with the child* 





Although no other significant differences were found between the two male 
groups, the data obtained on several of the remaining factors are relevant to under- 
standing the personality of dropouts and persisters of high ability. Both groups of boys 
scored above the mean on Factors A, B, and C, Scores on Factor A, which represents 
the aloof-sociable (Sehizothymia= Cyclothymia) dimension, indicated that both dropouts 
and persisters tended to be good natured, easygoing, interested in other people, warm 
hearted, and cooperative. The primary purpose of Factor B is to provide a quick 
measure of general ability. The performance of both groups was in basic agreement 
with findings on the longer and more reliable measures of intelligence used for original 
selection purposes. Factor C is the immature-mature (Ego weakness-Ego strength) 
dimension. High scores here are associated with emotional maturity, stability, adjust- 
ment to facts, and placidity. Although the scores of both groups fall above the mean, 
they are within normal or average limits* 

Both dropouts and persisters scored below the mean on Factor B (Phlegmatic- 
Excitability), suggesting that they tend to be constant, self sufficient, and deliberate. 
Referring to the mean score of the dropout group on this dime don. Cattail (Pergonal 
Communication, 19G6) suggested that "if anything. . . they would be a bit oversecure, " 

Females . The female dropouts were divided into two groups for comparative 
purposes; those who left school because of pregnancy and/or marriage (N"55) and 
those leaving school for other reasons (N^26), For brevity, the former group will be 
referred to as "married" and the latter group as "unmarried, " The HSFQ profiles for 
both these groups are shown in Figure 2* 

Married Females . The girls withdrawing because of marriage differ signifi- 
cantly from the female persisters only on Factor A (1^=3. 58, df=f 34, j? <^0G1) and 
Factor H (tj^3.14, df^!34, p— i^OOl). The married girls were far less socially oriented 
than the persisters’, they were less prone to seek social recognition. Also, they were 
more inclined to work alone, preferring things or words to people, A low score on 
Factor A is generally associated, therefore, with poor social adjustment in junior and 
senior high school. 

The married girls scored much lower on Factor H (Threotia-Parmia) than the 
persisters. They were more restrained and withdrawn, tending to be careful and well 
behaved. These girls would be expected to be less prone than the persisters to seek 
out new and unknown social situations and could be described as tending to be shy and 
retiring. 

Both the married girls and the persisters scored high on Factor G,. suggesting 
drive and persistence, ; High score® along this dimension imply regard for moral stand- 
ards and emotional maturity, both of which are associated with achievement and occu- 
pational success in later life. ;V . ; ; . - . ' ;■ -.»■ 



• Unmarried Females . Significant differences between unmarried dropouts and 
persisters were found along two dimensions. The dropouts were more frank, happy-go- 
lucky, and talkative (t=2, 05, df 5=105, jd- ^05), as indicated by a high score on Factor F, 
A low score on Factor I suggests that they are more self reliant, practical, and respon- 
sible (L-2.33, eff =105, j}- (. 05). ; . / - v ;; : •' ; . ' : : ! 

When married and unmarried female dropouts were compared, signifioimt dif- 
ferences were found on Factor C (t=2.12, df=79, p= <^001), and Factor H (t-i. 82, 
df -79, ^05). The unmarried females were more mature and realistic. They Were, 

also more assertive and self. assured. Behavi orally, they were more talkative , impul- 
sive, and frivolous, and social contact brought more gratification to them than it did to 
the married dropouts* 

Of particular interest is the marked similarity between the unmarried female 



dropouts and the male dropouts (see Figure 3). They do not deviate statistically from 
each other on any of the 14 factors. The description of the male dropouts would basi= 
gaily apply to the unmarried females. 





Discussion and Conclusions 



The male dropouts of high ability were very similar to male persistere in 
several ways. Contrary to the stereotype, these bright dropouts were found to be 
sociable* mature, constant, and capable of self direction. The point of difference is 
associated with attitudes regarding how one should relate to persons and things, The 
male dropout would appear to be more casual and adventuresome in his approach to 
life situations, although he tends to be more prune than his persister peer to take 
responsibility for his own actions. He is reality-bused and not easily swayed by social 
pressure. 



The unmarried female dropout was much like her male counterpart in person- 
ality makeup. She, too, is an individual willing to set a course which is contrary to the 
expected, 

It has been hypothesized that the uninhibited, happy-go-lucky, reality-based 
traits which characterize the male and unmarried female dropouts find their origin, at 
least in good measure, in the home hallmarked by permissive and nonchalant child 
rearing practices. Obviously, this relationship warrants further investigation. 

Whatever may be the origin of these characteristics separating the male and 
female dropouts from their persister peers, there is reason to be relatively sure that 
the typical school situation requires much more conformity and soberness than dropouts 
of high ability are willing to provide. The likely result may well be frustration for both 
dropouts and educators, leading to conflict and ultimately to withdrawal* 

This would not be expected to be true for the married girls, however. They 
leave school, generally speaking, because they are pregnant. This does not suggest 
that the pregnancy is necessarily an accident. Indeed, the personality makeup of the 
married dropouts would strongly suggest that pregnancy, usually premarital, provides 
■-.n effective vehicle to the obtainment of goals. These girls could be described as 
"homebodies, " They seek comfort in relatively non social, but definitely not nonper= 
sonal, activities. Pregnancy and marriage permit these girls to withdraw from a 
social setting (school) which provides little satisfaction and enter a personal setting 
(marriage) which is more likely to fulfill their needs. 
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Table 1 

HSPQ Factor Score Descriptions 



Factors Low Score Description 


High Score Description 


A Reserved, detached, critical, 

cool, (Schizothymia) 


Outgoing, warmhearted, easygoing, 
participating, (Cyclothymia) 


B Less intelligent, concrete think'- 

ing. (Lower general mental 
capacity) 


More intelligent, abstract- thinking, 
bright. (Higher general mental 
capacity) 


G Affected by feelings, emotionally 

less stable, easily upset, change- 
able. (Lower ego strength) 


Emotionally stable, faces reality, calm, 
(Higher ego strength) 


D Phlegmatic, deliberate, inactive, 

stodgy, (Phlegmatic tempera^ 
ment) 


Excitable, impatient, demanding, 
overactive. (Excitability) 


E Obedient , mild, conforming. 

(Submissivencss) 


Assertive, independent, aggressive, 
stubborn. (Dominance) 


F Sober, prudent, serious, taci- 

turn. (Des urgency) 


Happy-go-lucky, heedless, gay, 
enthusiastic, (Surgeney) 


G Disregards rules, undependable, 

bypasses obligations. (Weaker 
superego strength) 


Conscientious, persevering, staid, 
rule-bound, (Stronger superego 
strength) 


H Shy, restrained, diffident, timid, 

(throetia) 


Venturesome, socially bold, uninhibited, 
spontaneous. (Parmia) 


I Tough-minded, self reliant, 

realistic, no-nonsense. , (Harria) 


Tende reminded, dependent, over- 
protected, sensitive. (P reins ia) 


J Vigorous, goes readily with 

group, zestful, given to action, ; 
(Zeppia) 


Doubting, obstructive, individualistic, 
reflective, internally restrained, un- 
willing to act. (Coasthenia) 


O Self assured, placid, secure, 

serene, (Confident adequacy) 


Apprehensive, worrying, depressive, 
troubled. (Guilt proneness) 


Qo Sociably group dependent, 

(Group dependency) 


Self sufficient, resourceful, 
(Self sufficiency) > 


Qa Casual, careless of social rules, 

untidy, follows own urges/ (Low 
integration) 


- Controlled, socially precise, self dlscip 
lined, compulsive. (High self concept 
control) 



Relaxed , tranquil, torpid, un= Tenge , driven, overwrought, fretful, 

frustrated. (Low ergle tension) (High ergic tension) 

Figure 1 

Mean HSFQ Profiles of 125 Male High School Dropouts 
and 125 Matched Male High School Persisters 
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Figure 2 

Mean HSPQ Profiles of 26 Unmarried 
and 55 Married Female High School Dropouts 
and SI Matched Female High School Persisters 
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Figure 3 

Mean HSPQ Profiles of 123 Male High School Dropouts 
and 26 Unmarried Female High School Dropouts 
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THE LOUISIANA GOVERNOR’S PROGRAM FOR GIFTED CHILDREN; 

TEACHING IN A SUMMER HONORS PROGRAM FOR GIFTED CHILDREN 

George Middleton 

The Louisiana Governor’s Program for Gifted Children wa h established in the 
spring of 1905, Prior to that time, it had been known as the Me Nee se State College 
Summer Enrichment Program, which began in the summer of 1959 with 15 children 
from southwest Louisiana. Dr Marjorie McQueen, now Associate Professor of Social 
Work In the Children’s Research Center of the University of Illinois, and I planned the 
program and did almost everything else as an after-hours project. The plans were 
looked upon with favor by the late Dr. C. C. Baker, who was then Director of the 
Special Education Center at McNeese State College. Dr. Baker obtained the approval 
and f inane ial support of the State Department of Education through Dr . Lionel C . 
Pelligrin whowaj State Supervisor of Special Education at that time. He also arranged 
with Dr. Robert B. Landers, Dean of the Division 6 x Education, and McNeese President 
Wayne N, Cusic, for classrooms and professors to teach the classes. 



The program was established to provide an opportunity for selected intellec- 
tually gifted children to enrich their educational fare, to discover and provide guidance 
with respect to deficiencies which might interfere with their development, and to 
provide a laboratory in which to carry out research on education of intellectually gifted 
children. ' . ' ; : J ; . • ' •- V 



Six specific educational objectives were set forth: 



±8 



To further independent thought, and action. , 1 

To extend knowledge in some culturally and socially useful areas. 

To develop some advanced concepts in science. 

To develop elementary skills in defining problems and formulating orderly 
and systematic methods Of solving them, ; /v ;■ 

To improve ability to organize thoughts and ideas and to exptoss them in 
writing. ' . '‘'v " ' ; 7 '^ 7 - • 

To improve general work study efficiency, ^ : • t* ;- v <-ypr.: l 

Selection for admission to the first' bias s was contingent upon enrollment in a 



1 , 

2 . 

3. 

4, 



6 , 






fifth, sixth, seventh, or eighth grade class in a public school in the area served by the 
Special Education Center; recommendation by the principal of the school in which the 
child was enrolled; and an IQ score of 130 or better on the verbal scale of the Wechsler 
Intelligence Scale for Children. No stipulations were made regarding school achieve- 
ment or behavior. 

Three broad curricular areas were delineated within which instruction was to be 
given; foreign language, English language and literature, and science. The curriculum 
was intended to hasten the children through the antechambers of knowledge and wisdom, 
to equip thorn more adequately with the intellectual tools of exploration and com muni- 
cation, and to develop in them an appreciation for what others have thought and discov- 
ered. 

Instruction was provided five mornings a week for six weeks. In the area of 
foreign language, instruction was provided in conversational French. The English 
language and literature course consisted mainly of lectures on the history and develop- 
ment of the English language. Occasionally, a philosophical question connected with the 
topic under consideration was introduced and discussed, Greek mythology was intro- 
duced toward the end of the session, and each child was encouraged to read about some 
of the ancient Greek gods and to prepare a notebook on one of them. 



Science instruction consisted chiefly of laboratory work on projects of the chil- 
dren’s own choosing. Library references were read in connection with the project. For 
the first two weeks of the session* lectures and demonstrations of important common 
physical phenomena were performed before the group by the home bound instructor. 

The children were then required to write up the demonstration according to a standard 
outline, describing the materials used and the events which took place, and identifying 
the principles which underlay the phenomena observed. 

Although we were uncertain, at the end of the session, about what had been 
accomplished educationally, one thing was apparent: everybody had had a wonderful 
time. In faci, the response on the part of everyone concerned was so very favorable 
that it took little urging to gain the support of the college and the State Department of 
Education for a repeat performance with an additional class the next summer. So in the 
spring of 1960, a new class of 17 sixth grade children was selected* and the students 
from the previous year were invited to return for a second summer. The new class 
received essentially the same instruction in French as the first class had received in 
summer of 1959, The first class continued with French, but on a more advanced level, 
with instruction in the written as well as the spoken language. 

Both classes received the same instruction in the area of English language and 
literature. The theme of the course was the logic of grammar; emphasis was placed 
upon the correct use of language in both oral and especially written forms. The 
children were taught how to express themselves effectively in writing, and how to avoid 
errors in thinking which result from the illogical use of language. 

The science program was extensively revised. In 1959 the children had been 
asked to think of a project on their own: in I960 they were asked to choose a project 
from a given list of projects designed to teach important concepts* principles, said 
techniques. Before proceeding, each student was required to carry out a review of 
pertinent .literature and to prepare an outline of the problems, principles, materials, 
and procedures involved in the project. It was hoped that this approach would prevent 
the deterioration of scientific projects to essentially "arts and crafts" projects, which 
had occurred in 1959. An oral and written presentation of the project’ was made by each 
student t^fpre he actually started to work on it. When he had passed the examining 
committee i & was free to proceed on his own. ; 










The next significant change in the program was made three years later, in 1964, 
when the program was opened to gifted children in other sections of the state. By that 
time a great many other lesser changes had taken place. The classes were no longer 
being taught by college professors in their spare time. A staff of public school teachers 
from junior and senior high schools had replaced the professors. Pour classes had 
graduated, and each graduating student had been awarded a diploma. The program had 
developed into a three year sequence. The number of applicants was over 125 in 1964. 
Eligibility criteria remained essentially the same except that the Wedhsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children was no longer being used. The Stan ford =Bi net had been adopted in 
its stead, and the cutoff score was set at 136. The academic areas of the physical 
sciences, the humanities, and English composition had begun to take form. The 
presentation of a play and a musical performance by the school chorus had become an 
annual event at the graduation exercises. 

The decision to open the program to children on a statewide basis met with con- 
siderable success because of the interest of special education directors at the other 
state colleges. Instead of accepting only 15 new students, we decided to double the 
number, and establish two freshman classes. That year the children ranged in Binet 
IQ from 136 to 171, In order to try to discover in what way the high IQ children differed 
from their lower IQ classmates, we divided the new children into two classes according 
to their Binet IQ, The top group consisted of those children who scored 154 or better on 
the Binet, The second clpss consisted of those who scored from 136 through 153. The 
teaching staff was not informed of the basis on which this separation was made. Within 
two weeks, however, the teachers had discovered the basis for themselves. Interest- 
ingly enough, their remarks concerning the two groups indicated that the top group was 
not only more enthusiastic and competitive but also markedly more creative than the 
lower group. 



In 1964 we began our boarding school. This innovation has had a more profound 
impact upon the entire program than an}' ether single event. School spirit has always 
been unusually strong among students and teachers alike— so strong that we sometimes 
worried about the tearful partings at the close of each session. But the school spirit 
was intensified considerably by the boarding aspect — and so was the administrative 
headache. I think I would not be overstating the case if I said that the boarding of 
students did the most to make the program a permanent part Of our educational system 
in Louisiana. 

In the spring of 1965, the Summer Enrichment Program faced a grave crisis. - 
Since 1959 ft had been financed from unspent monies which remained in the budget of 
the Specie • Education Section of the State Department of Education at the end of each 
fiscal year. Suddenly, there were no funds left over. During the spring, I had several 
discussions with the State Director of Special Education, Mr. James B. McDuffie, and 
with State Senator Jesse Knowles concerning the problem, : The plight of the program 
was compounded by the fact that an error in allocation of hinds had left the M^Neese 
Special Education Center without funds with which to operate during the fourth quarter 
of the fiscal year. It never rains but that it pours, and during the spring came the 
deluge. On one of those dismal days it occurred to us to ask Governor John J. 
McKeithen to establish the McNeese Summer Enrichment Program as the "Governor's 
Program for Gifted Children" and to secure funds for It to operate each year from 
thenceforth. Following is a brief portion of the proposal that was presented to 
Governor MeKeithen: ’• rv-’v v : - ; 

We suggest that, following the precedent set by Governor Terry 
Sanford of North Carolina, ip, the establishment Of the Governor's 
School, our Governor assume responsibility for financing the 
Summer Enrichment Program from this time on. The name of 
the Program would be changed to '‘The Governor's Program for- 








Gifted Children". Under such an arrangement the present 
McNeese Summer Enrichment Program could in time become 
the hub of a program for gifted children all over the State, 
involving many of the schools and institutions of higher learn= 
ing. Thus, the much needed establishment and improvement 
of provisions for the education of our able youth could be 
brought about in an orderly and intelligent manner to the ben- 
efit of the pupils and the society in which they live. 

If our Governor should he willing to accept this challenge, 
care would have to be taken to prevent the Program from be- 
coming subject to political pressures which would destroy its 
effectiveness. 

The following measures should accomplish this goah 
All special monies for the operation of the Governor’s Pro- 
gram should be allocated to, and administered by, the State 
Director of Special Education; and selection of pupils and 
teachers, and the development of the curriculum and methods 
of teaching should remain exclusively in the hands of those 
persons to whom these responsibilities have been delegated 
by the proper authorities. 

Needless to say. Governor McKeithen accepted the challenge, 

I think that the summer of 1965 was our best session to date. 1964 saw the 
formal establishment of the humanities as a regular part of our curriculum, but 1965 
saw its best implementation. In fact, the entire curriculum, which had been develop- 
ing on a trial and error basis over the years, had attained a reasonable degree of 
maturity, both in conception and in practice, I can do no better than to quote here a 
section of a paper prepared by Mi Si Mary Hair, which describes the curriculum as it 
was then conceived; ■ - j. 

The Program is basically a liberal arts program. Its 

teachers want its graduates to consider that "a proper study of 
mankind is man" in the hope that they will go on to become mature 
men. By the end of the Program, a student should realize that 
before one can consider questions of ethics or polities* before he 
harnesses the forces of nature to serve him, he must answer the 
question, "What is the nature of man?" and that this question is 
Inextricably tied to his concept of the universe, 

No one is so naive as to believe that a 15 year old is a 
philosopher. The faculty feels, however, that no age is too early 
to begin to steep highly gifted children in the traditlons of scholar- 
ship in Western c ivilizatidn which goes back to the Greeks and 
their clear presentation of what. questions must be asked in eval= 
uating all forms of human endeavor. • : v: . 

The course in.^the physical scieneeg ig notdesigned to prb^ - 
duce Ph. D . 1 s at age 21, although it is one of the best developed in 
the entire Program. The third year student should have some con- 
cept of independent investigation and: problem solving, ; as well as 
introduction to good laboratory techniques, one skill necessary to 
further conceptualization. The first step, taken with the sixth 

graders, is the teaching of the importance of preeis^m^asurement; M ; 

The.next year, these students begin problem solving using a set of . 





phj'sioal principles presented by the teachers. Some of these 
are true, some partly true, and some false. Each child selects 
one to prove or disprove. He is led to prepare a list of questions 
tc which he needs an answer for his individual investigation. 

He studies concepts, generalizes, notes practical application, 
and finally prepares a formal report of his investigation. Asa 
last step, he checks with literary sources to compare results. 

In the third year, he is assigned a problem* studies some of the 
literature on work done on the problem before, formulates a 
hypothesis, sets up an experiment, and finally makes a formal 
report on his work. He is not at this point a finished scientist, 
or even a thorough laboratory technician, but he, it is hoped, will 
leave the Program at the end of the third year with the humility 
necessary to become a good research man or to recognize the 
quality of the work of those who go into pure science. 

In his first year in the Program, in the Humanities, eleven 
year olds are introduced to the questions which have faced all men. 
The specific object is to stimulate their interest in these problems, 
and for that reason the problems are presented primarily in fie= 
tion. Before the six weeks have passed, students have considered 
the ideas of justice, freedom, truth, beauty, virtue, and wisdom, 
as they read stories, poems, plays and short selections of non- 
fiction which deal with varying attitudes toward these ideas. , . , 

The method of dealing with the ideas is discussion, and this road 
to the final end of the course constitutes also a major end of the 
three summer sequence. In the school of hard knocks, the faculty 
has learned that highly gifted children are no better than adults 
at considering ideas objectively in a discussion. They come into 
a class with a set of preconceived ideas and spend their attention 
while one is presenting an idea, not on considering that idea, but 
on rearranging their own prejudices for a well^worded retort. 

To combat this weakness in class discussion, teachers are organ- 
izing their material using a dialectical approach. Whenever debate 
is used, the cross examination technique is on hand to prevent the 
easy satisfaction that is the result of glibness. ; ; . 

In the second year* using the same discussion techniques, 
longer works, such as T. ML White's "Sword in the Stone" and 
Orwell's "Animal Farm" help to differentiate the problems. , . » 
Freedom, power, justice— all can be explored, and by the end of 
the session, discussion and techniques and ideas will be developed 
so that the next year the traditional methods of arriving at truth in 
an objective way can be studied, and the question of justice- -the 
biggest of all— can be explored. The course begins with Plato and 
Aristotle; it proceeds to Machiavelli, to Hobbs, and to ideas from 
other civilizations in order to show a historical progression of 
ideas and also opposing views, each of which has had its followers. 
Every idea of justice is considered from the point of view of the 
nature of man implicit in the theory and the writer f s source of know= 
ledge. * . . ’ ' ; - V -v.'.-V; 

Writing occupies each student for one hour a day. Its purposes 
range from remedial work for the occasional student whose mind has 
worked too fast to leave him patience to acquire such mundane skills 
as the ability to spell and use the accepted English syntax for written 
expression, to the development of real. creativity. Students are led 
to increased precise expression of ideas; so they spend some time in 



pure expository writing* * , ,In the public school, necessary emphasis 
on penmanship and form provides the foundation which each student 
needs , but often stifles the desire to write. In the Program the 
emphasis is on ideas, clearly, beautifully, wittily expressed. 



I960 fell a little short of the level that had been reached in 1965. An unusually 
large number of faculty members had to take leave for the summer, and although their 
substitutes were excellent, they were inexperienced in this type of teaching. Further* 
more, we were not the only ones who were growing. McNeese State College was in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds in student population, and we had to yield to the demand 
for classrooms and laboratory facilities on the college campus. It became necessary to 
move virtually the entire program to a junior high school building located nearby. Our 
children had enjoyed the prestige and atmosphere of the college campus; hence, they 
suffered a major psychological blow from this change. And we had lost Dr, McQueen 
to the University of Illinois. 

On the other hand, some very good things came about in that year. For one 
thing, a student government was formed. The students drafted a constitution patterned 
after the United States constitution, and it is a thoughtful and impressive work. The 
children took the task seriously, and their labors to insure that a just government would 
be the product of their efforts would put most professional politicians to shame, hi that 
summer, a greater number of sections of the state were represented by students in the 
program; public interest and support increased significantly; the number of children 
participating in the program was double the number who participated in 1963; and we 
graduated the first class which contained students whose homes were outside of the 
Lake Charles area. 

The summer of 1967 looks very promising. Some of the faculty members that 
were away last summer will be back with us. Due to an increase in classroom and 
laboratory facilities at the college, we will be back on campus. For several years we 
have had a "part time graduate program" for students who have completed their three 
years. This year it will be on a full scale because we will have our first graduates who 
must be domiciled on campus. The graduate science program will consist of lectures 
by members of the college science faculty, and interested students will be permitted to 
work as research assistants to some of the faculty members who are actively engaged 
in research projects. English composition for the graduates will concentrate on the 
essay. The humanities course will survey Western intellectual history in an effort to 
tie together what the students learned in their "undergraduate" years. Of course, 
music, drama, and physical education will be open to graduate participation. 

We are still a "bargain basement" governor’s program, for the annual state 
allotment is still ten thousand dollars Last year, it cost more than twice that much to 
operate. The deficit is made up by tuition and boarding fees. Scholarships are award- 
ed to needy students from a fund collected and administered by our Parents Association. 

To date we have enrolled nearly two hundred children. Although w© have made 
but one formal followup study (and that was done about six years ago), the bulk of the 
feedback information from graduates and their parents and teachers indicates that the 
impact of the program has been good. 

I shall conclude this presentation with a quotation from n letter written to me in 
i960 by the late Professor Franklin Shaw of the University of Alabama, for it sums up 
beautifully the philosophy which has guided our efforts to educate the children in our 

charge: ^ -7 '7 .7/. 7--": ;7\ ’7' ^ • •• "7 ' 7’’’ ‘ .= 77:77 ’ ll :7;77 r -7 7 - 7 . 

The evolutionary leap separating man from ether creatures is 

marked by his capacity for releasing himself from the confines of 

existing frameworks through reconciliation. It is through such 



IS 



release that man builds cultures, laughs, invents and transcends 
all manner of bondage. . , .If he is a transcendent creature, uniquely 
capable of reconciliation, his education should be suited to his 
transcendent nature, The doctrine of formal discipline, which is 
still with us, is suited to his animal heritage but not to his trans- 
cendent nature which distinguishes him, phylogenetically, from 
other creatures, His transcendent nature calls for larger views 
within the framework of which mere facts take on meaning. The 
doctrine of formal discipline gives priority to rehearsal in factual 
information. Educational practice deriving from it assumes that 
students must be reduced to a state of passive acquisition before 
they can venture into higher realms of abstraction. The typical 
result, of course, is that they keep on demanding "facts'* when 
they are offered the opportunity to cope with meaning. Stated 
Otherwise, they insist on being something Other than fully human 
because they have been trained to prize their animal heritage but 
not their humanity, their transcendent nature. I believe that they 
can be taught theory from the outset. . . , In so doing I believe we 
could invite them to reach beyond anything we have to offer and to 
evolve Imowiedg© in a way that has always occurred in the history 
of mankind but that has not been introduced very effectively into 
the educational process, I believe that education can be modeled 
after Man's transcendent nature and that students can be invited 
to make inductive leaps and that such leaps can be produced with 
regularity, ... 

THE TOTAL DEVELOPMENT CONCEPT: 

A NEW APPROACH TO SEEKING STATE LEGISLATION FOR THE GIFTED 

Mary M. Pilch 

In 1982 the Council of Chief state School Officers, in their publication. Gifted 
Children and Youth , had this to say about the education of the gifted; 

As apart of the total function of providing educational oppor- 
tunities appropriate to individual differences of pupils at all 
levels of ability, American public education is confronted with 
the obligation to identify and make specific provisions for those 
individuals who are gifted. Our basic concepts of democracy 
regarding the worth and dignity of each individual indicate a 
definite need for such educational provisions. 

Identification and selection of giftedness must be concerned with many kinds of 
talent in varying degrees of excellence. Recent research indicates that giftedness is a 
multidimensional phenomenon consisting of many special abilities which are uncorrela- 
ted or are related to such a small degree that measurement of one dimension will not 
necessarily predict what the other abilities may be. It therefore must not be assumed 
that intellectual capacity as measured by an Intelligence test should be the sole means 
for selecting the gifted. Valid identification of those special abilities that comprise the 
phenomenon of giftedness should therefore include various means for assessing gifted 
potential in as many different areas and at as many levels as possible. 

Based upon this rationale, a working definition of the gifted ig in order: 
Giftedness Is a multifaceted dimension, which includes several parallel types of talent 
and extraordinary ability, each of which is recognized to have its own importance. The 
term includes not only the exceptionally high learning ability type (high IQ) , but also 
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those possessing a comparatively high degree of such abilities as creativity, imagina- 
tion, intellectual flexibility, and originality. 

C. \V. Taylor, in a paper titled "Challenges for Education from Creative 
Findings" says; 

The research findings show that students possess more potential 
than Is often assumed for doing a wide variety of thinking and 
learning, so we strongly urge that students be seen as "thinkers, " 
not merely "learners. M The total picture suggests that a great 
number of different thinking and learning processes in students 
could be developed for their later use. If educators would con= 
celve that students are really thinkers (not just knowledge absorb- 
ers), we believe that much greater development of all of the 
potential abilities in our youth would occur. 

Stating the matter otherwise, we believe that different attitudes, 
abilities, and other psychological characteristics are needed for 
operating present programs and systems than for foeusing on the 
problem areas and trying to troubleshoot and improve upon the 
present systems. We also feel that we are not doing very well in 
preparing people for change, for keeping on the "right side of 
change, " and even for bringing about needed changes in knowledge 
and practices. Certainly we should help them learn how to keep 
abreast of changing knowledge "on their own" and even further to 
be active participants in the expanding knowledge explosion 
industry. 

When student talent, becomes popularly respected as a human value and an asset 
to he nurtured and appropriately trained, then greater concern will be exercised for 
achieving that educational environment within whieh unique giftedness can properly 
flourish. Teacher selection and training, development of appropriate curricular 
materials and processes, flexible organization and administrative procedures, and 
provisions for special services and facilities would then be planned and implemented to 
assure greater self actualization for these students. Stated in another way, the effec- 
tive provision of carefully selected learning experiences for those who, when they enter 
school, reveal capacities which can be identified as giftedness, requires utilization of 
the most sophisticated resources available, implementation of the most current and 
responsive techniques relating to learning theory , employment of programing so flex- 
ible that it will assure adequate individualized instruction, and harnessing of selected 
and trained teacher power. Only by such total concept planning can we hope to achieve 
the necessary standards for quality education for all gifted children and youth. 

The total concept approach demands nothing less than total development planning 
at the state level. This will assure that all the gifted will be accommodated. This 
totality concept is, and must be, broadly inclusive. It requires that we find ways to 
modify many of the current practices now characteristic of most schools in our nation 
and that we reconstruct and reorganize some to better respond to the special educational 
and related needs of the gifted. To provide thrust to such essential changes and to give 
guidance and direction to these significant processes, it is logical to presume that 
leadership, guidelines, and consultative services he a commitment of the state depart- 
ments of education. ' 7 . ‘ 

More specifically, the total development concept approach would take into con- 
sideration for review and adaptation processes which have already been well tested and 
authenticated by research findings. It would seek to reduce the time gap which exists 
between such evidences of the facts and the dissemination and implementation of these 



findings within the organized American school system. Some of these processes are 
noted below. They are not presented in rank order, nor is the list to be considered 
complete; it is, however, adequate to illustrate the potential of the total development 
concept for planning statewide provisions for the gifted. 

1. Accumulation of timely and sufficient data through modern information 
processing procedures that will result in the collection, storage, updating, 
and accessibility of information about students. This would provide the 
capability for establishing a dynamic, sensitive, and reliable identification 
and selection process. 

2. Expanded and continuing inse r vice education programs for teachers which 
emphasize the understanding and application of techniques for the develop- 
ment of productive thinking, and currently, development of more effective 
machinery for working with state teacher preparation institutions in the 
selection and training of talented and creative teachers to instruct and guide 
the gifted in problem centered curricula, 

3, Improved accessibility, in sufficient amount, of essential support materials 
for use by both gifted students and their teachers. This would include such 
resources as rich library centers, electronic aids, laboratory facilities, 
and various visual aids. 

4, Assurance of a sufficient supply of effective guidance and counseling per= 
sonnel and services for all gifted in all schools from kindergarten through 
grade 12, in order to help them develop a clear definition of self and all 
that this implies for their learning experience and needs. 

5. Expansion of existing syllabi in both depth and scope and construction of new 
ones to assure curricular guides specifically designed to involve the gifted in 
mental operations which go well beyond the usual exercises in cognitive and 
memory learning, 

6, Implementation of flexible scheduling at all grade levels to assure greater 
opportunities for individualized and small group instruction and activities. 

7. Broadened use of exit of school resources, to include use of other educa- 
tional institutions, campsites, cultural and scientific centers, and profes= 
sional and lay organizations and agencies, etc. 

3. Study and adaptation of ways for implementing well defined articulation 
procedures between school levelg (elementary, junior high, senior high, 
colleges) so that educational experiences for the gifted can be planned as a 
continuing process which is developmental and spiral in structure and content, 

8, Search for means to implement workable procedures which will provide an 

ever widening choice of available courses beyond the present standard col- 
lege preparatory sequence. Broadening contacts, such as with the human- 
ities and allied subjects, are needed to enhance the quality of the basic 
educational program for the gifted,. .. 

10. Development of guidelines for systems of evaluation, so that local schools can 
regularly assess, modify, and adapt their processes. These systems would 
encourage the sustaining of high quality programs and continuity in the growth 
of the individual student and his curriculum. 

All this leads to the need for seeking legislative action at the state level. Local 
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school districts, burdened with population bulges and construction problems, are at a 
loss to find finances to undertake such a total attack on the problem of adequately pro- 
viding for their gifted students. Also, the reluctant attitude toward expanding federal 
aids and the controls these aids might imply forces local authorities to turn more and 
more to their own state legislators to support the necessary expansion and improvement 
of their educational programs* The total development concept emphasized here would 
require state aid and would create forces which would make state departments of educa- 
tion the most dynamic educational change agents in their respective states. 

What are the guidelines for establishing a total development plan for legislative 
aid for the gifted in the state? Although the literature gives little help in this direction, 
I shall attempt to indicate what such a plan involves. 

1. A state plan for Legislative aid for the gifted should provide funds which will 
enable initiation, expansion, and improvement of programs and projects at the pre- 
school, elementary, and secondary levels, and provide for their administration and 
supervision. These varieties of funded needs can be assumed to include acquisition of 
essential equipment and materials, construction of necessary facilities, training of 
local and state leadership personnel, and provision for adequate and available congulta= 
five services, 

2. A state plan for legislative aid for the gifted should provide that programs 
and projects initiated, expanded, and improved should be administered either directly 
by the state department of education or by local school agencies with the approval and 
under the supervision of the state educational agency. The possibilities for coopera- 
tive responsibility should be encouraged and may include joint educational services 
operating among several contiguous school districts, state local arrangements, and 
even interstate projects and programs. 

3. A state plan for legislative aid for the gifted should provide that programs 
and projects initiated, expanded, and improved with state funds will be designed to 
meet the special educational and related needs of all gifted children. Included would be 
instructional and auxiliary materials and services selected and developed to respond to 
the unique needs of these students, which would differ in degree and kind from those 
offered to the majority of children in the usual classrooms. 

4. A state plan for legislative aid for the gifted should provide a qualitative as 
well as quantitative description of minimum provisions and should include an estimate 
of the essential additional materials, facilities, and services required to raise these 
minimum standards to assure adequate and responsive educational and related services. 
Sufficient size, scope, and quality should characterize the plan so as to give reasonable 
promise of substantial growth toward new goals, 

5. A state plan for legislative aid for the gifted should provide continuing ser- 
vices and training processes for organizing and disseminating significant information 
to teachers and administrators of gifted children. Such information and materials as 
are derived from educational research literature, demonstration centers, special 
institutes and conferences* related professional studies and projects, etc, . should be 
utilized and where appropriate made available to local school districts. 

6. A state plan for legislative aid for the gifted should specify by a funda= 
mental structured design the basis for identifying the gifted and the method to be used 
in prorating expenditures attributable to involvement in planning their program. The 
plan for funding should be so designed that it designates the amount or amounts to be 
provided by state aid to supplement and increase the level of aid already in operation. 

7. A state plan for legislative aid for the gifted should provide means for 



implementing effective procedures, not only for identification and selection purposes, 
but also for appropriate measurements of educational achievement. These would be 
administered regularly to evaluate the effectiveness of the local programs in meeting 
the special educational needs of the gifted. 

8, .A state plan for legislative aid for the gifted should, in eases of failure of 
local districts to comply with the provisions of the plan, include the right to withhold 
payment of funds until the state department of education is satisfied that the situation 
has been adjusted to comply with the provisions of the plan. Exercising such controls 
should give greater assurance that adequate educational services and activities for the 
gifted are being provided by the local districts* 



THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN SELF CONCEPT AND 
CREATIVE THINKING OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN; 

AN EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATION 

Dorothy A. Sisk 

Educators are just beginning to realize the important role that the seif concept 
plays as a behavior determinant and its equally important role in mental health. Its 
impact on creative thinking is also becoming more apparent as more is learned con- 
cerning the creative personality and the factors involved in ereative thinking. The 
relationship between intelligence and self concept has not been clearly delineated, 
although self concept does appear to mediate certain kinds of perceptions. 

Although interaction among self concept, ability, and creative thinking has not 
been adequately investigated, inferences can be drawn from an analysis of character- 
istics of individuals who have been identified as being creative, possessing positive self 
concepts, or having high mental ability or aptitude. In many cases, these characteris- 
tics appear to be quite similar, thus indicating the possibility of general characteris- 
tics held in common by all three groups. 

As educators have become more aware of their role in fostering self knowledge 
(Combs, 1962* Cate, Cunningham, and Landman, 1963), several theoretical proposi- 
tions have been offered to farther develop self knowledge, Maslow (Anderson, 1909) 
maintains that any technique which will increase self knowledge in depth should also, in 
principle, increase creativity by making available the inner sources of fantasy. He also 
secs this growth requiring courage and strength in the individual, as well as protection, 
permission, and encouragement from the environment, 

Combs (1962) indicates that students must be free to have their own ideas, to 
express themselves, and to explore basically what they are. He views the classroom as 
a laboratory geared to self development, with teachers who are sensitive to feelings and 
values, and alert to encouraging the students to examine their ideas, thoughts, and 
feelings about themselves and others with candor. 

Torrance (1965), in exploring the relationship between positive self concept and 
creative functioning, reports that development of self concept as it relates to one's 
creative powers is a continuous process and can be consciously developed. He found 
that through talking about their ereative activities the students clarified and developed 
their self concepts as they related to creative functioning. Torrance suggests guidlines 
that educators might use discussing the students 1 creative writing with them (e.gL, 
stressing such concepts as picturesque speech, vividness, humor, emotions, and 
curiosity). • ' . . . . 

The present study was designed (a) to provide experimental evidence concerning 
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the influence of the self concept and ability on creative thinking as these operate singly 3 

and in interaction and (b) to investigate the feasibility of systematically developing 
programs which attempt to provide an environment designed to increase self 
knowledge. The major concern of this study was to investigate experimentally what 
effects exposure to an environment specifically planned to increase self knowledge had 
on the creative thinking of elementary school children. Selected theoretical propo= 
sitions were implemented in actual classroom situations by the following general 
methods: 




1. In order to free theii own ideas, to express themselves, and to explore 
basically what they are, the students had oral and written exercises that dealt with 
topics that encouraged looking at oneself and how one feels about oneself, referred to 
as self knowledge exercises. 

2. In order to clarify and develop their self concepts as they relate to creative 
functioning, the students had discussions that emphasized emotions and feelings. 
Students were encouraged to tell how they felt, and it was this material that they dis= 
cussed with one another, 

3 . In order to provide relative freedom and safety of self expression, the 
students were called upon only if they indicated a desire to participate in the discussion, 
thus encouraging or emphasizing protection, permission, and encouragement. The 
teacher limited his interaction by neither agreeing nor disagreeing but merely leading 
the discussion. 

Hypotheses 

Four major hypotheses guided the present study: 

1, Students who have had self knowledge exercises" and discussion will show a 
significantly higher level of creative thinking on postexperiment measures (g {^05} 
than those students who have had either (a) nonself knowledge general topic exercises 
and discussion or (b) no exercises and discussion, 

2, Regardless of experimental treatment, there will be a significant difference 
(p ^05) on postcxperimcnt measures of creative thinking for students who have high 
self concepts and students who have low self concepts. The literature indicates that 
with intelligence controlled, self concept is often the crucial variable in achievement 
and success (Chickering, 1958; Shaw, 1963; Fink, 1962), 

3, .Regardless of experimental treatment, there will be a significant difference 
(p ^05) on postejqperiment measures of creative thinking for students who have low 
ability. The literature indicates that up to a certain point IQ does make a difference in 
creativity, but that beyond the 95th percentile it does not seem important (Meer and 
Stein* 1955), In the present study, the correlation of high 1 Q with a higher level of 
creative thinking should be particularly evident on the measures of fluency, which 
depend on the number of ideas and are more affected by the factors associated with 
high verbal intelligence, such as memory and vocabulary. Originality and flexibility 
should correlate with IQ to a lesser extent, although again both measures are predicted 
to be higher for high IQ students. 

4, Low ability students who have high self concepts will perform on experi= - 
mental measures of creative thinking at a significantly higher level (p (^05) than 

low ability students who have low self concepts, while high ability students with low 
self concepts will perform at a lower level than high ability students with high self; 
concepts. It was also hyp othe sized that the ordering of mean scores by self concept, 
treatment, and ability groups would be as follows* Students in the treatment whieh 
received self knowledge exercises would perform at a higher level on the exercises 
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than the other two treatments* The order within this group should bo high self concept 
—high IQ; high self concept— average IQ; high self concept— low IQ and low self concept 
— high IQ doing equally well (high self concept should give the low IQ student an equal- 
izing element with the high IQ student who may be hampered by a low self concept); low 
self concept — average IQ; and, last of all, low self concept—low IQ, 

The same order should follow for the other two treatments, with students in the 
treatment that had discussion and regular exercises doing better than the control, as 
the discussion should have some positive effect on the students as they followed the 
same directions for freedom of expression, although the topics were of a general 
nature in contrast to the first treatments topics on subjects dealing with self. 



Subjects 

The subjects consisted of a random sample of 15 classes of sixth grad© students 
(N^400), with their IS teachers, drawn from the total sixth grade population (N=90g) of 
f- small unified school district in southern California. The sample represented all 
segments of the community, which ranges from low socioeconomic, one family dwell* 
ings and high rental apartments. 

The teachers of the sample (seven males and eight females) ranged from those 
who had taught from one to two years to those who had taught from seven to 10 years. 



The sixth grade wag chosen to avoid the creativity slump as reported by 
Torrance (1965) and Fleming (1962), in which there was a noticeable drop in creativity 
at the end of the third grade; and also due to the availability of appropriate tost instru- 
ments at this grade level. 



Instruments 

The instruments used were: 



1, Bills Index of Adjustment and Values (Bills, 1953; Bills, Vance, and 
McDean, 1951), which yielded a measure of self, acceptance of self, and ideal self, 

2, Guilford Tests of Creative Thinking (Names for Stories and Ways to Use It) 
(Guilford, 1959), which yielded measures of fluency, flexibility, and originality. 



3. California Test of Mental Maturity, which yielded a measure of general 

ability. 

Procedures 



A pilot study (N - 57) was undertaken to determine whether The instruments were 
appropriate to the study. The appropriatenegs of die questions and the amount of time 
necessary to administer the instruments were determined. 



Following the pilot study, the 15 classes of the sample were randomly assigned 
as class units to one of three treatment groups: 



1. Those who participated in writing exercises and discussions on topics en- 
couraging self knowledge . 

2. Those who participated in writing exercises and di scu as ion son topics which 

were general In scope. - . \ > 



3, Those who were given the tests on creative thinking and self concept without 





any intervening treatments. 

The teachers were contacted individually and the essays and general instructions 
for conducting the classroom discussions were distributed to groups one and two. Each 
lesson including 20 minutes of essay writing and 20 minutes of discussion conducted by 
the individual classroom teacher. There were five lessons, one lesson for each week 
in the five week experimental period. 

At the end of the five week period, all subjects were given the casts, using 
Names for Stories and Ways to Use It as creative thinking measures and the Bills Index 
of Adjustment and Values as a measure of self concept. Students who attained a self 
concept score of 101 or above were considered high self concept students. (This score 
was used as it represents one standard deviation above the mean.) Those students who 
obtained a self concept score of 75 or below were considered low self concept students, 
(A score of 75 represents one standard deviation below the mean,) 

A measure of general aptitude was obtained from the California Test of Mental 
Maturity (GTMM). These scores were available in the student’s cumulative records. 
Ability groups were formed using this data. Students who attained a total 'Q score of 
125 or above on the CTMM were considered gifted or high ability students, (This score 
was one standard deviation above the mean, and it is also comparable to the cutoff point 
of most organized gifted programs.) Students who attained a total IQ score of 105=115 
were considered average ability students. Those with scores of 90 or below were con- 
sidered low ability students. (A score of 90 is one standard deviation below the mean,) 
The groups were equated for the number of boys and girls to counteract any sex differ- 
ences that might have influenced the scores. 

Three measures were available for each member of the sample; one score for 
self concept, one score for intellectual aptitude, and three separate scores for creative 
thinking=flueney, originality* and flexibility. These data were analyzed, using a 
3x3x2 analysis of variance design to provide information about the influence of the 
self concept on creative thinking and the influence of ability and self concept on 
creative thinking, as they operated singly and in interaction. The design took account 
of three levels of ability* three treatments, and two levels of self concept. 

Analysis Of the scores was undertaken, using a full factorial analysis of variance 
design for unequal cells. The means; standard deviations; standard errors; ratios for 
homogeneity of variance and for significance of treatments and their interaction; and 
ratios were computed and evaluated for statistical significance. 

Analysis of the Data 

Comparison of the treatment groups on creative thinking . Table 1 presents an . 
analysis of variance summary utilizing flexibility as the criterion measure. Into 111= 
gence* self concept, and treatment* as well as pertinent interactions are explored. It 
can be seen that three main effects (i. e, , intelligence, self concept, and treatment) 
showed a significant relationship to the criterion. , 

Intelligence was found to be significantly related to scores on flexibility (, 001 ), 
with self concept and treatment also indicating relationships that were significant (. 05), 

The interactions were not significant. 
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Table l 



Analysis of Variance Summary Table: Flexibility as Criterion 



Source 


Sum of Squares 


df 


Mean Square 


JF 


£ 


Intelligence (X) 


480.275 


2 


240. 137 


16.49 


, 001 


Self Concept (s) 


59.860 


1 


59.850 


4. 11 


. 05 


Treatment (T) 


94. 450 


2 


47.225 


3.24 


. 05 


IS 


45,676 


2 


22.838 


1. 57 


n* a 


IT 


7, 180 


4 


1.795 


, 12 


N. S. 


ST 


88, 127 


2 


29.064 


2, 00 


N. S, 


1ST 


39.861 


4 


9. 965 


. 68 


N, S. 


Mean 


2991.613 


1 


2991,613 


200.46 




Error 


1295, 904 


89 


14.561 







Using fluency as criterion (see Table 2), only one variable* self concept, showed 
a significant effect (.001). Intelligence and treatment, which had shown significant 
effects using flexibility as the criterion, failed to reach statistical significance when 
fluency was Used as the criterion. 



Table 2 



Analysis of Variance Summary Table: Fluency as Criterion 



Source 


Sum of Squares 


df 


Mean Square 


E 


£ 




Intelligence (I) 


7,616 


2 


3.809 


*29 


N t S* 




Self Concept (S) 


91.977 


1 


91.977 


7.03 


.001 




Treatment (T) 


20, 152 


2 


10,076 


.77 


N. 8. ! 




IS 


1, 705 


2 


.852 


.65 


n* a i 




IT 


43. 386 


4 


10,846 


. 83 


N.a | 




ST 


11, 571 


2 


5.786 


.44 


N, S, 




1ST 


63.342 


4 


15,835 


1,21 


n. a 


! ;J V: - v V " 


Mean 


3221,613 


1 


3221.613 


246.299 . 






Error 


1164. 129 


89 


13.080 






' ' '' • • ■ • 




A third comparison was made using originality as a criterion (see Table 3). 

In this analysis, intelligence was significantly related to originality (.001), and there 
was also a significant interaction between self concept and treatment (. 05). -c- . ?? 

In summary, intelligence was found to be significantly related to measures of 
flexibility and originality, but not to a measure of fluency. Self concept was related to 
measures of flexibility and fluency, but hot to a measure of originality. Treatment was 
found to have a significant effect on a measure of flexibility.' When originality was the 
criterion, there was a significant interaction between self concept a?id treatment. 

Since intelligence was found to be significantly related to flexibility and origin- 
ality, but not to fluency, a comparison of the levels of ability was studied for a clearer 
understanding of the relationship. These explorations are reported below. 
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Table 3 



Analysis of Variance Summary Table; Originality as Criterion 



Source 


Sum of Squares 


df 


Mean Square 


F 


£ 


Intelligence (I) 


62.764 


2 


31. 382 


11. 67 


* 001 


Self Concept (G; 


5. 757 


1 


5. 757 


2. 14 


N. S. 


Treatment (T) 


I, 295 


2 


, 647 


. 24 


N. S* 


IS 


6, 225 


2 


3, 112 


1. 16 


N. S* 


IT 


7, 081 


4 


1,770 


. 66 


n* a 


ST 


17. 785 


2 


S, 892 


3, 31 


* 05 


1ST 


15. 992 


4 


4.00 


1,49 


N, S 5 


Mean 


233, 901 


1 


233. 901 


86. 95 




Error 


239, 404 


89 


2. 090 







Comparison of mean differences on descriptive and criterion measures between 
high and low ability students. Table 4 indicates the mean values* standard deviations^., 
and jfc ioores of self concept, treatment* fluency* flexibility, and originality for high 
and low ability students. It can be seen that high ability students have significantly 
higher means on two ratings* that of originality (. 0005)* and flexibility (* 0005). Scores 
for high ability students were not significantly higher than low ability students on self, 
fluency, or treatment. 



Table 4 



Comparison of Means for High and Low Ability Students 



on 


Se If C oncept* Treatment, 


Fluency, Originality, 


and Flexibility 




High Ability 


(N=36) 


Low Ability 


(N— 32) 




Variable 


Mean 


3.D. 


Mean 


S. D, 


t 


Self 


1.44 


.50 


1.50 


.50 


- .45 


Treatment 


2,00 


.89 


2.25 


,84 


-1*18 


Fluency 


6.19 


3,48 


6. 56 


4,18 


= .40 


Originality 


2*41 


1,87 


.50 


.84 


5. 30***** 


Flexibility 


9. 31 


4.08 


3.97 


3. S3 


5. 54***** 



***** Significant at . 0005 level (3,29 1-tailed test) 



Comparison of mean differences on descriptive and criterion measures 
between high and low self concept students. As previously indicated, .self concept was 
found to be significantly related to flexibility and fluency, but not to originality (see 
Tables 1 and 2). In order to provide information on the proposition that high self 
concept as opposed to low self concept is related to certain kinds of creative thinking, 
a comparison of the means for high and low self concept ' students was made (see 
Table 5); Since these analyses were post hoc, a more stringent critical value ( ; 025) 
was adopted before interpretation Of any findings was made. Sti'dents with high self con- 
cept had significantly higher (. 005) mean scores on the measure of fluency, and signifi- 
cantly higher (, 025) mean scores on the measure of flexibility. The mean snores pn in- 
telligence, treatment, and the third creative thinking factor of originality were not sig- 
nificant^ different for. the two self concept groups. 

Comparison of mean differences bn descriptive and criterion measures 
between students having self exercises p/ad students having nonself exercises . Self 




concept and treatment were found to be gignificantiy related to the criterion of origin- 
ality (see Table 3), In order to understand this interaction more clearly, a comparison 
was made of the means of the variables between students who had self exercises and 
students who had regular exercises (see Table 6)* Students who had self exercises had 
significantly higher means on measures of fluency and flexibility (. 025) than students 
who had regular exercises. Originality was not signifi candy different in students who 
had self exercises and students who had regular exercises. Intelligence and self con- 
cept were also not gignifieantiy different. 



Table 5 



Comparison of Means for High and Low Self Concept Students 
on IQ, Treatment, Fluency, Originality, and Flexibility 





High Self Concept 


Low Self Concept 






Variable 


(N=44) 




<N=63) 










Mean 


S* D. 


Mean 


S/Dj 




t 


IQ 


2,00 


,86 


2, 06 


,76 




= ,40 


Treatment 


2,05 


, 89 


2, 05 


.81 




- ,01 


Fluency 


7.07 


3,71 


5, 21 


3,46 




2. 66**** 


Originality 


1. 96 


2.09 


1,44 


1,66 




1.41 


Flexibility 


7.30 


4.41 


5,44 


4,39 


* ■ 


2,14** 



** Significant at ,025 level (1.96 l=tailed test) 
**** Significant at ,005 level (2,58 1-tailed test) 



Table 6 

Comparison of Means for Students Who Have Had Self Exercises 
and Students Who Have Had Regular Exercises 
on IQ, Self Concept, Fluency, Originality, and Flexibility 

Self Exercise Regular Exercise 

Variable <N=3S) <N*32) 





Mean 


5,D, 


Mean 


S. D. 


t 


IQ 


2.17 


, 79 


2, 00 


,72 


- .93 


Self 


1,46 


. 51 


1. 31 


.47 


=1.21 


Fluency 


6.71 


3,53 


5, 09 


3,01 


-2.01** 


Originality 


1. 77 


2. 03 


1,94 


1.- 78 


.35 


Flexibility 


7.77 


4,40 


5, 50 


4, 22 


=2,15** 



** Significant at ,025 level (1.96 l=tailed test) 



Comparison of mean differences on descriptive and criterion measures 
between students havir "- self exercises and students having no self exercises . Table 7 
Indicates that flexibility was the only mean that differentiated, statistically, students 
having self concept exercises from those having no exercises, or those who had only 
the nonself exercises. The students who had self exercises had higher scores on 
flexibility than the students who had no exercises. 

Comparison of the' means of high and v ow self concept students in the three 
treatments on measu r es of fluency, flexibility, and originality . In a comparison of 
various interactions on the creative thinking factor of originality, self concept way 



found to be significantly related to treatment (. 05), In order to understand more clearly 
the interaction of self concept with the various treatments* a comparison was made of 
the means on measures of IQ, fluency, originality, and flexibility* A comparison of 
the mean scores for the various creativity measures revealed that students with high 
self concepts in the self exercise group had significantly higher scores on measures of 
fluency (,025) and originality (,01) (see Table 8), Although the mean score on flexi- 
bility was not statistically significant, it did approach significance* 



Table 7 

Comparison of Means for Students Who Have Had Self Exercises 
and Students Who Have Had No Exercises 
on IQ, Self Concept, Fluency, Originality, and Flexibility 

Self Exercise Control Group 

Variable (N^35) (N“40) 





Mean 


S, D, 


Mean 


S, D. 


t 


IQ 


2. 17 


.79 


1.95 


.88 


-lTl5 


Self 


1.46 


.51 


1,45 


.51 


- .06 


Fluency 


6. 71 


3, 53 


6.03 


4.16 


- .77 


Originality 


1. 77 


2* 03 


1,33 


1. 75 


-1.02 


Flexibility 


7. 77 


4.40 


5.40 


4, 48 


-2, 31** 



** Significant at .025 level (1*96 l=tailed test) 



Table 8 

Comparison of Means of Fluency, Flexibility, and Originality 
of High and Low Self Concept Students 
in Self Exercise and Discussion Treatment 



High Self Concept Low Self Concept 



Variable 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


_t 


IQ 


2, 00 


.73 


2.31 


,82 


-i, 19 


Fluency 


7. 94 


3. 31 


5,6g 


3,45 


1. 96** 


Originality 


2.63 


2.39 


1.05 


1.35 


2.33*** 


Flexibility 


9.00 


4.03 


6.74 


4,53 


1,65 



** Significant at .025 level (1,96 1-tailed test) 
*** Significant at , 01 level (2.33 1-tftiled test) 



A similar comparison of high and low self concept students hi the group which 
had received nonself knowledge general topic exercises and discussion indicated 
that high self concept students had significantly higher means on the measures of 
fluency (-025) than did icw self concept students (see Table 9). 
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Table 9 



Comparison of Means Of Fluency, Flexibility* and Originality 
of High and Low Self Concept Students 
in Regular Exercises and Discussion Treatment 





High Self Concept 


Low Seif Concept 




Variable 


Mean 


§. D. 


Mean 


S.D. 


t. 


IQ 


2. 00 


,94 


2.00 


. 62 


0 


Fluency 


6.60 


3.44 


4.41 


2,59 


2. 00*** 


Originality 


1. 60 


1. 27 


2,09 


1, 97 


- . 72 


Flexibility 


6.60 


4. 74 


5. 00 


3,98 


.99 



*** Significant at . 01 level (2.33, 1-tailed test) 



When high and low self concept students in the group receiving no exercises or 
discussion were compared on the same factors it was found that there were no sig- 
nificant differences between high and low self concept students on any of the three 
factors (see Table 10), 

An inspection of Tables 8, 9, and 10 shows that students who had high self con- 
cepts and who participated in the self exercises and discussion had higher mean rooms 
on the three factors of creative thinking than did the students with high self concepts in 
the other two treatment groups. 



Table 10 



Comparison of Means of Fluency, Flexibility, and Originality 
of High and Low Self Concept Students 
in Control Group Receiving No Exercises and No Discussion 





High Self Concept 


Low Self Concept 




Variable 


Mean 


S.D. 


Mean 


S.D, 




IQ 


2. 00 


. 97 


1,91 


, 81 


,32 


Fluency 


6,56 


4,20 


5.59 


4.17 


,73 


Originality 


1.56 


2.12 


1. 14 


1.39 


. . . .75 


Flexibility 


6.17 


4.32 


4, 77 


4,62 


. 98 



Findings as Related to Hypotheses 

Hypothesis No. 1 . There were no statistically significant differences between 
Hie means of the three treatment groups Using fluency and originality as criteria. The 
mean scores among treatment group® did differ, however, when flexibility was used as 
a criterion, A closer analysis of the specific treatment groups revealed evidence 
indicating that students who had self-knowledge exercises and discussion had signifi- 
cantly higher mean scores on fluency and flexibility when compared with students who 
had non self- know ledge general topic exercises and discussion. However, these re- 
lationships did not hold when originality'- was the criterion. Also, students who had self 
exercises and diseussion had significantly higher means on the factor of flexibility when 
they were compared with students who had no exercises and discussion, but there were 
no significant differences on the factors of fluency and originality. 
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In analyzing the scores, irrespective of statistical significance, the highest 
mean scores on the three factors of creative thinking were not all achieved by the group 
which received self-knowledge exercises, as was predicted. The group receiving the 
self-knowledge exercises did score highest on postt resident measures of fluency and 
flexibility, hut the group which received regular or non self-knowledge gereral topic 
exercises and discussion had the highest mean scores on the pesttreatment measure of 
originality. 

In summary, then, the first hypothesis was only partially substantiated. The 
measures of creative thinking interacted independently of one another with the treats 
ment groups. Flexibility was the only creative thinking factor that showed consistent 
significant differences among the three treatment groups. This finding points to the 
importance of viewing creative thinking as a multifaceted concept. The particular 
treatment that was planned to increase self-knowledge and thereby increase creative 
thinking appears to enhance only the creative thinking factor of flexibility. Specific 
plans to increase the factors of fluency and originality may involve different strategies, 
ft is also possible that the short length of time was not sufficient to affect all the 
variables or faetors of creative thinking equally. 

Hypothesis No. 2 . Self concept was found to be related to fluency, but not to 
flexibility and originality. A comparison of the means of high and low self concept 
students on the three measures of creative thinking revealed that high self concept 
students had significantly higher mean scores on fluency and flexibility than did low 
self concept Btudents. However, the relationship did not hold when originality was used 
as a criterion. High self concept students had higher means than low self concept 
students on originality, but the differences between the means were not statistically 
significant i 

Thus, a student may have a high self concept and be flexible (capable of shifting 
ideas) and fluent (ready with many answers), but not original. Fluency and flexibility 
are both derived quantitatively: Flexibility is the number of shifts of ideas; fluency Is 
the number of ideas, regardless of quality. Originality, however, calls for ideas 
that are unique and unusual. Originality clearly calls for more than high self concept. 

It can be concluded that if one has a high self concept, he is more apt to be flexible and 
fluent, but not necessarily more original. 

Therefore, hypothesis two was only partially substantiated, with high self con- 
cept students scoring significantly higher on two of the creative factors, fluency and 
flexibility, but not on originality. 

Hypothesis No. 0. A general analysis of intelligence, and its relation to the 
three factors of creative thinking, revealed that intelligence was significantly related 
only to flexibility and to originality. Using high ability and low ability groups, the 
mean scores were found to be significantly different on the factors of orfginaiity and 
flexibility, but not on the factor of fluency. Average ability students received a 
statistically higher (.005) mean on originality than did low ability students, and they 
also achieved higher scores on flexibility, but the differences were not statistically 
significant. The average group did not do as well as the low ability group on fluency . 
Again, the problem of quantity versus quality in creative thinking is evident. 

Hypothesis three was not totally supported since students with high ability 
received scores which were significantly different only on originality and flexibility. 

Hypothesis No. 4 . In general, it was predicted that self concept would interact 
with ability in predicting performance on the measures of creative thinking. Self con- 
cept and ability did not interact at a statistically significant level in predicting per- 
formance on any of the three criterion measures. Therefore, hypothesis four must 
be rejected. 
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Discussion and Implications 

In summary, it can be stated that creative thinking is a complex domain. j 

Studies which use a total creative thinking score combining three or more subfactors I 

such as fluency, flexibility, and originality are losing much valuable data on the more \ 

complex interrelations among certain components of creative thinking and other } 

variables, f 



It is important for educators and psychologists to improve teaching methods, to ? 

explore techniques for structuring the classroom environment, and to devise practical i 

and efficient means for stimulating creative thinking. The treatment known as self- i 

exercises and discussion which was used in this study had a clearly positive effect on 
flexibility, a mildly positive effect on fluency, and no effect on originality, i 



Originality, the qualitative aspect of creative thinking, may take longer to \ 

develop than the short term of five weeks would allow. On the other hand, it may be 
less amenable to development in all individuals and be more of a specific talent that J 

one either has or does not have. It would appear that this last supposition has merit, 
since originality was found to be related to intelligence, with high intelligence or high i 

ability students receiving statistically higher means on originality than low ability J 

students, and average ability students receiving statistically higher means than low 1 

ability students. 5 



It is also possible that specific plans for increasing the individual factors will 
need to be developed, and as this treatment had a positive effect on flexibility, other 
treatments may need to be devised to increase the factors of fluency and originality. 

The role cf ability was briefly touched upon in the discussion of the three treat- 
ments, However, in the light of the general trend in research on the gifted or high 
ability student to assume that those students have high self concepts, it should by pointed 
out that the present study found no significant relationship between ability and self 
concept. 

High self concept was found to be related to flexibility and fluency. If one has a 
high self concept, he or she is then more apt to be flexible and fluent, but not necessar- 
ily original. The high score on flexibility achieved by students with high self concepts 
may be due to their willingness to list many answers- that is, with a high self concept 
they are apt to put down many different answers, whereas the less flexible individual 
lists many ideas, of similar vein, which may be less threatening, 

Ability was related to flexibility and originality * but not to fluency. Originality 
comes close to the essence of creative thinking, since creative behavior involves the 
creation of something that is new or at least statistically infrequent. Fluency on the 
other hand call for the production of a large number of ideas, without a qualitative 
basis. The youngster merely lists the ideas. Clearly self concept becomes important 
here*, as was indicated in the present study, since the student with the high self concept 
feels his Ideas are worth putting down and eagerly expresses himself both on paper and 
in the classroom. . 

The importance of self concept in the functioning of the creative individual was 
substantiated to the extent that fluency and flexibility were found to be significantly 
related to self concept- whereas, intelligence was found to be statistically related to 
originality and flexibility. 

There is no doubt that all three factors are important in today’s rapid pace of 
cultural change and explosion of knowledge, and that the schools must develop a means 
of increasing both self concept and creative thinking* . The problem for educators is to 
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realise that creative thinking is multifaceted, and that a variety of individualized tech- 
nic** es may need to be devised to allow for optimum development of eaGh of its com* 
ponents. 
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AN INTERSTATE COOPERATIVE APPROACH TO FACILITATE 
STATE LEGISLATION FOR THE GIFTED 

William G. Vassar 



Today we are involved in many unique and innovative approaches to the solution 
of problems in American education. Today we must fe.ee boldly and profoundly the 
fact that education for all pupils in all of our schools will be structured oil a coopera- 
tive partnership for the advancement of education. We must realize that the states of 
the United States offer great national resources in education, designed for diversity, 
ej^erimentatlon, and innovation, in a system that makes it possible for success to 
feed upon success to feed upon success when programs and Ideas are transmitted with 
ease across state and regional lines on a nationwide basis. 

There is a growing ferment in the states, a new willingness to tackle difficult 
problems. There is 1i new, accelerating desire to reaffirm the role of the state 
educational agency as a viable part Of the federal system. 

The states have a tremendous role to play. One of the chief legal responsibil- 
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ities of all state legislatures Is the education of its children and youth. Education is 
both the end product and the most foreseeable of any state government. And in many 
ways, the future of the states will rest on the pivotal question of whether or not they 
will be able to make the sacrifices and meet the demands of the American people for 
educational excellence as well as the demands of the fast approaching age of imple- 
mentation of many of the innovations now on the horizon. 

Today , the federal government is participating in the education of our children 
and youth on a permanent and increasingly active basis. Traditionally, the states have 
had the major responsibility for education, but now we are coming to realize that ed- 
ucation is too important to be left to the haphazard chance of unconnected state and 
local efforts. It is also too complex to be left to a single guiding federal hand. 

To strengthen the states* capacities to meet the needs of the gieat society in 
which we live, there must be new, creative and Innovative devices for state action in 
the education of our nations most precious possession— its human resources. If the 
states fail to taxe action with a profound degree of urgency and sense of responsi- 
bility, they will forfeit their best chance to shape the course of this nation, and all 
educational opportunities for our children and youth will be less because of this for- 
feiture. 

I think the time has come for the states to grasp this opportunity to act in 
concert— to join in an exciting, new innovative vehicle: an interstate cooperative 
approach to quality legislation for our most able children and youth. 

Public education is often regarded by some as a dominant social force in the 
development of a democracy, by others as a bulwark of national security, and by still 
others as a means of increased economic returns to the individual and to the state. 

The states, bearing as they do a heavy responsibility for provision of public elementary 
and secondary education, face an accelerating need for sufficient funds to provide 
adequate educational programs and equality of educational opportunity for every child. 

A number of individual states have made significant progress within the framework of 
their own socioeconomic situations, but little has been done to develop a cooperative 
attack on the educational provisions and problems of our brightest children and youth. 

Valid criticisms have been made that educational resources are not equitably 
distributed and that inefficiency in their use is prevalent. Equality of educational 
opportunity and educational excellence are familiar slogans of politicians and do-gooders, 
but these objectives have been paid only lip service in many areas of our nation, es- 
pecially in implementation of programming for our most talented pupils. The states 
have accepted the responsibility for providing public elementary and secondary school 
systems; therefore, if they are to remain "senior partners" in the provision of public 
education, they should attack all major educational problems cooperatively rather than 
individually, I submit that education of, and legislation for, our most able children and 
youth Is a major educational problem. I submit that one of the most important functions 
of interstate planning is to make it possible to solve this type of educational problem on 
a cooperative basis. 

The major problem to be analyzed and studied is how the various states can 
develop legislative and fiscal patterns which will provide adequate funds from si ate, 
local, and federal sources to promote the development of a dynamic and responsive 
policy for education of our most able pupils— a policy which maintains state responsi- 
bility for providing this education and which is in tune with the economy of the various 
states in this cooperative venture. This latter dimension means that the legislative 
programs affecting the gifted must be viewed within the larger setting of operation in 
the state and in the local school districts, including such things as economic bases, 
revenue sources, taxation programs, etc. Such research implies the need for intra- 
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state as well as interstate cooperation. Achievement of these two types of cooperation 
at an acceptable working level is probably the prime challenge to interstate cooperation. 

We must realize that any interstate approach to cooperative action would not 
have authority, nor would it be expected to set policy. It would merely be the means of 
developing legislative alternatives for policy decisions which must ultimately be made 
by local and state legislative policy-making bodies. It would furnith the states with 
the best available information on legislation for the bright; it would suggest appropriate 
goals to be met by pending legislation for the gifted; it would serve to exchange informa^ 
tion on legislation implemented in other states and suggest appropriate legislative 
alternatives for particular states; and it would serve to advise state educational agen- 
cies on the pitfalls and failures of previous legislation and how they might be avoided in 
the future. 

As we continue to develop this interstate relationship, we must never forget 
that though each of us may represent a different perspective in education, we all share 
the belief that we live in an explosive era when a massive effort must be made to im- 
prove the education of our brightest pupils without losing the perspective of the educa- 
tion of all children and youth. We must forge, for the future, the type oi cooperative 
effort that will bring about the type of educational system that will give breadth and 
depth to American ideals of excellence and equality, and pump new blood into the main- 
stream of American hopes. 

We are approaching one of the most important decades in the history of our 
nation=a time when both individual fulfillment and national survival confront us in the 
classroom. It will be an explosive period in the education of the gifted, when new 
techniques, bold experiments, and newly conceived institutions will be blossoming in 
almost every state in the union. 

The primary direction and support for education should come from the states. 

If we are to grow as a nation, the states must rise to the challenge of giving the very 
best that is possible in our classrooms for all types of youngsters. We know that the 
federal government cannot do the job that has to be done. We will compound the con- 
fusion if the states fail to work together and in concert with the federal level. We have 
observed a vast increase in federal hinds, and we hgve observed many a tangled mess 
that required the cooperative, new, and energetic action of states to straighten out. 

States could agree to join together for the general improvement of education of 
the gifted and specifically to investigate possible implications for legislation con- 
cerning the gifted. These interstate groups could assemble studies, suggest legisla^ 
live alternatives, collect data, disseminate information, and in general serve the 
individual states as a stimulus for state action in legislation for gifted pupils. Good, 
sound, legitimate legislation for the bright pupil at the state level can only come about 
if the states join together to plan this legislation. Without such cooperative planning 
we will be unable to meet the challenge of the decade we face. 

There are numerous problems involved in the planning, structuring, and 
implementing of the proper type of legislation for gifted pupils. Some of the questions 
involved are; 

1. Should legislation be su knitted under curriculum or under the umbrella 
of special education or education of exceptional children? 

2. What group, if any, should the legislation define (1 percent— very bright* 
10-20 percent --academical ly talented) and should it be specified for talent 
in the creative arts, the performing arts, specific age groups? 

3. Should the legislation be mandatory or permissive? What are the impliea= 
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tions for either, the implications for teacher training, and the implications 
for implementation? 

4, Should legislation involve the matching funds concept or the excess cost 
concept? 

5* What is the relationship of the potential legislation to existing statutes? 

6. Is the legislation general enough to allow the state board of education to 
implement it properly at the local level? 

7* Should the tuition factor to private schools be considered? 

8. Should transportation costs be involved? 

9, If excess cost is part of the legislation, what would be considered excess 

cost? 

10* What factors have to be considered when planning the proper appropriations 
of monies (state administration of program; personnel at local level to 
implement legislation; instructional materials; transportation)? 

lb What is the relationship of average per pupil cost to matching funds or 
excess cost? 

12* Should the prepayment concept to cities and towns be considered? (Most 
legislation provides for monies being returned to the school districts after 
the districts have completed the implementation* ) 

These questions could be answered in relationship to the individual state by presenting 
a group of alternative actions to each of the questions. 

This vehicle of interstate planning is not to be considered one for action; it will 
have to be considered as one that may stimulate action state by state, by providing 
necessary legislative information which is not now available. The need is for a new 
approach to the study of potential legislation— an approach which places no binding 
factor on the states, but provides what they need to act wisely. 

A number of states are considering the possibilities of legislation for the gifted 
or creative pupil and wondering whether to follow the legislative plans of State A or 
State B. There is no study in depth of the experiences of the different states in this 
matter* There is no way in which a state now considering this special legislation can 
obtain reliable and complete information from other states which have had many years 
of experience, I do not hope for the day when the pattern of gifted program legislation 
would be the same in every state. I believe in diversity between states, and diversify 
we will continue to have. But we should have a vehicle by which each state can know 
what other states have done In this area and the arguments pro and con for any changes 
which are being considered. We should have a vehicle by which individual states could 
rapidly exchange information and plans for legislation pertaining to differentiated 
education of the gifted. California and Illinois have outstanding state legislation to 
provide for the needs of their gifted children. Both states utilize somewhat different 
approaches and rationales, but I am sure that f *e experiences alone Of the profession- 
als in both of these states could go a long way in assisting other states in structuring 
legislation for gifted pupils. 

In recognition of the differences among States and groups of states, an inter- 
state group could conduct a series of seminars involving legislators, lay leaders, and 



educators in an intensive dialogue concerning legislative patterns for gifted pupils. By 
following this procedure, educational support patterns can be formulated in a more 
objective fashion than in the traditional pres sure- prone lobbying activities which accom- 
pany legislative sessions. During these seminars, common concerns will undoubtedly 
emerge which can provide direction for further research efforts. These seminars can 
provide states with resource information which should be of assistance as future legist 
lative support programs for the gifted are developed. 

Since 1964, when only 13 states provided full time consultants, we have 
advanced, in 1967, to 17 states with full time personnel and three states already bud- 
geted for full time consultants in the next fiscal year. This group has a formidable 
organization called the Council of State Directors of Gifted Programs, which has avail= 
able a great wealth of knowledge in legislation to bring about interstate cooperation for 
quality legislation. 

In addition to the functions already suggested, such an interstate planning 
group could assist in making provisions for federal cooperation and partioipatiom It 
could work closely with current voluntary professional organizations or national and 
regional associations in implementing federal legislation. This specific phase would 
be needed to assure that there would be a minimum of overlap and duplication between 
federal and state legislative provisions for the gifted. 

Two years ago at the Annual TAG meeting, Ned Bryan discussed the implement 
tation of PL 89-10 for the education of the gifted. An interstate cooperative group could 
do much to properly implement Titles I, HI, IV and V to supplement state legislation 
for the gifted in a number of our states. 

At the present time, the Council of State Directors of Gifted Programs is de- 
signing a project involving the interstate cooperation of a number of states to structure 
better pi’ograms for differentiated education of the gifted. This project will be submit- 
ted under Section 505 Of Title V of PL 89-10, which allows the US Commissioner of 
Education to pay part of the cost of experimental projects for developing state leader- 
ship which holds promise of making a substantial contribution to the solution of prob- 
lems common to the state educational agencies of all or several of the states, I am 
optimistic enough to feel that the rationale of this project could lead to one of the major 
breakthroughs we have needed in differentiated education of the gifted; I feel this way 
because it is based on the concept of interstate cooperation for implementation of fed- 
eral legislation. Those professionals who have been involved in writing the project are 
or have beeii extremely involved in some of the best state legislation written for the 
education of the gifted in this country. This is truly interstate cooperation for legis- 
lation for the gifted in action. Another example of an interstate cooperative vehicle 
is the New England Educational Assessment Project (NEEAP), The project was de- 
signed by 6 New England commissioners Of education under Section 50 5 . Title V, 

PL 89-10, to provide state departments of education in New England with the vital 
statistical information and data collection techniques necessary for the development of 
improved educational programs. The project found that individual states working alone 
sometimes found difficulty in maintaining adequate self-assessment programs, 

A group of five states in the northeast have met infox^mally to discuss the impli- 
cations of state legislation for the gifted. One of these states has legislation for the 
talented, and two others have legislation pending. A sixth state will join when a hill 
time consultant is named in the fall of 1967. This group has also been discussing a 
cooperative assessment project with NEEAP on education of the gifted in general and 
with long range legislative objectives in mind, 

How would this or any other interstate cooperative approach facilitate legisla- 
tion for the gifted? I feel that vehicles such as the Council of State Directors project, 



NEEAF, and a number of other groups could accomplish a partnership between groups 
of states or eventually among all fifty states, and this partnership would provide: 

1. A stimulus for more state action in the education of the gifted. 

2. An interchange of information* ideas, and successful legislation across 
state lines and regions for the benefit of all states, 

3. A vehicle to collect, correlate* analyze, and interpret data for use by 
individual states in structuring quality state legislation for gifted pupils, 

4. A means of assembling a task force of the best and the most experienced 
opinions on state legislation for the gifted. 

5. A vehicle to encourage states to fulfil their role in this often neglected area 
of special education. 

G. A vehicle on which individual states could call for specialised assistance 
in structuring legislation for gifted pupils. We need to work out a system of 
interstate cooperation that brings all of our resources to bear on sound 
legislation for the gifted. 

I am not suggesting centralized control of gifted legislation. This is not the 
kind of cooperation we need, nor is it the kind we want. But we need an approach more 
comprehensive than that provided by each Suate working in isolation. We need to work 
out cooperative relations among the various levels of government to determine which 
legislative activities are appropriately carried out by the states and which by the federal 
government. 

I would suggest that the primary responsibility of this interstate vehicle would 
be one of service rather than domination; that die vehicle will assist us in working 
cooperatively to pursue quality legislation for the nation’s brightest children and youth, 
thus help in mustering the qualitative human resources we need. 

PROGRAM EVALUATION IN DIFFERENTIAL EDUCATION 
FOR THE GIFTED: MYTH' AND REALITY 

I. WORDS AND ACTION IN THE EVALUATION OF PROGRAMS FOR THE GIFTED 

Virgil S. Ward 

Purpose of the Symposium 

The general purposes of this session are to invite attention to particulars in the 
process of program evaluation and to stimulate thought and hopefully action in this 
impoj.L&nt aspect of differential education for the gifted. The material medium through 
which these general objectives will be sought is a report upon the design and construe- 
tion of an experimental set of rating scales which have been developed by Ward and 
Renzulli, mid critiques by Burnette, Kelley, Plowman, and Rogge of the applicability of 
these scales to existing programs of special education for the gifted. The following is 
a brief perspective on the problem. 

Education as a Fairy Land 

Education in the United States, while rightfully recognized as high in priority 
among the nation’s social functions and one of its biggest business confederations, is at 
the same time in some respects a literal fairy land. Myths abound, pat generalizations 



and comforting platihides sustain the profession year after year in the face of starkly 
contradictory facts and real conditions* Note how universally we hold to the verbalized 
ideal that "the organization of the school reflects the needs of children at various 
developmental levels, " and yet how readily we shift grades and levels in response to 
availability of plant space and to community pressures such as those concerning school 
racial composition* We blandly concede that "the school program follows from the 
objectives of the school" when explicit statements of said objectives are conspicuously 
absent and observed relationships between programs and existing objectives suggest 
parallel existence* rather than integral. And of course the time honored dictum that 
’’first you plan the program and then you construct the building to accommodate it" 
exists in the face of rare instances where a projection of program actually is arrived at 
in any significant form. 

Special education for the gifted is not without its mythology. Certain of the above 
contradictions are reflected in the particular field as well, and still others can be read- 
ily noted. But the particular myth with which we are specifically concerned is that of 
program evaluation* What the textbooks say is that "the plan for evaluation is developed 
as an integral part of the program. " Now this facile generalization might actually be 
argued on grounds of principle, if this were the time for it, but we must observe here 
that what is done by way of evaluation is quite another story. Clear and defensible 
plans for evaluation of any rigorous sort are extraordinarily rare. Dr, Renzulli in his 
research found no more than six actual documents on the subject in state departments of 
education and local school systems* And I believe that only one published instrument, 
that of Passow and Brooks* is available for the purpose. Obviously, in view of the 
sizable number of schools in which some form of educational provision for gifted youth 
exists, program evaluation either does not exist or has very low visibility* Of course 
the more rigorous the conception and implementation, according both the dictates of 
special education and behavioral seience, the rarer still is the frequency likely to be. 

The present effort at evaluation has been undertaken in the belief that this 
function is in fact as important as the verbalizations contend, and that the infrequency 
of carefully erected plans for program evaluation has contributed substantially to 
retarding the development of a science of differential education for the gifted. 

The instrument which Mr, HenzulU and myself have developed is based upon an 
explicit rationale and procedure which respect theory involving individuals having 
superior qualifications for judgment in this problem area, and respect practicality in 
the simplicity and economy of design. But the investigators hope further that using the 
evaluation scales will expose certain further myths (a fuller treatment of which must 
await the anticipated publication of the instrument) and certain of the superfluities and 
superficialities which characterize much of the literature and activity in this field* 

n. DESIGNING AN INSTRUMENT FOR EVALUATING PROGRAMS OF 
DIFFERENTIAL EDUCATION FOR THE GIFTED 

Joseph S. Renzuiii 

In troduction 

The difficulty of validly appraising the effectiveness of educational programs 
poses a serious and longstanding problem for there persons who have undertaken the 
responsibility of educating the nation’s youth. In ine area of education for the gifted, 
the problem of formal program evaluation has been compounded by the absence of 
appropriate means explicitly designed to evaluate the particularized objectives that 
guide and direct the learning experiences of gifted individuals. 



The literature on the gifted reveals a striking contrast between a nearly univer^ 
sal plea for program evaluation and a near dearth of analytical and procedural studies 
attempting to bring this problem into manageable proportions. In developing the present 
instrument, an attempt was made to fill the significant gap that exists between what is 
widely called for as desirable (he. , program evaluation) and feasible procedures 
through which the evaluation of programs of differential education for the gifted (DEG) 
can be achieved. 



Logic Underlying Design of the Instrument 



The purpose of the instrument is to provide a practical means by which educa= 
tional programs for the gifted may be evaluated. In view of the absence of external 
criteria capable of distinguishing between varying degrees of program quality, an 
attempt was made to develop an instrument based on the reflective judgment of a small 
but eminently qualified group of insightful educators who are students of the subject of 
differential education for the gifted, 



This rationale is based on the belief that research into problem areas for which 
the significant variables and processes have not been readily defined and made subject 
to control must first satisfy and be guided by forms of inquiry that are essentially 
rational in nature. Rationality in the form of human judgment is always an acceptable 
beginning for the process of structuring a problem area for empirical attack and is a 
necessary procedure for devising particular methods and techniques for scientific re- 
search. Although empirical procedures have been utilized in certain phases of the 
( present endeavor, initial and central dependence on the validity of the instrument is 

based on the judgment of persons who are considered to be representative of the best 
thinking presently available in the field of education for the gifted. The opinions 
derived from a small but select group of persons who have demonstrated an exceptional 
r degree of interest and achievement in this field are considered to be substantially more 

! consequential than opinions gathered en masse from a larger but minimally involved 

L group. The statistical advantages that may be derived from large -scale polling do not 

\ suffice in a design which demands that content validity be represented in the initial 

I input. Qualitative judgment, systematic ally and selectively procured, is manifestly a 

more promising basis for program evaluation than the wholesale solicitation of opinion 
i from persons who have not been totally immersed in the problem. 



Procedures in Constructing 



The procedures employed in constructing and judgmentally validating the exper- 
imental instrument consisted of the following interrelated steps. 

First, the literature dealing with program evaluation in various areas of edu- 
cation was searched in order to Identify the principal aspects of the problem and to 
locate relevant information and ideas that might prove useful iii developing the present 
instrument. Tills initial step also included a nationwide survey which was aimed at 
locating all existing instruments in use at state and local levels for purposes of evalua- 
ting special programs for the gifted. Information resulting from this search was 
selectively utilized in carrying out certain of the procedures that follow. 

The second step involved the selection of a panel of 24 expert judges- This task 
was accomplished by first identifying, according to a number of specified criteria, a 
larger group of persons who have made certain contributions to the field of DEQ and 
by asking this group to nominate, from among themselves, those persons whom they 
considered to be the most qualified for judging the adequacy of educational experiences 
for superior and talented students. 



Procedurally, the third step consisted of isolating a number of basic character- 





ietics or key features of programs for the gifted. Key features may be thought of as a 
basic core of minimally essential elements that represent the best practices of mature 
and excellent programs designed to meet the needs of gifted individuals* The concept of 
key features represents an essential part of the rationale upon which the Ward-Renzulli 
scales are based. Out of the entire span of characteristics upon which any educational 
program might possibly be evaluated — from the Quality of the classroom teacher to the 
adequacy of the supplies and materials, certain program characteristics are manifestly 
more consequential than others. With respect to the whole array of practices and pro= 
visions that possess potential although varying degrees of value in furthering the objec- 
tives of DEG, the concept of key features holds that the evaluation of a minimal number 
of highly significant features will facilitate the evaluative process. The rationale is 
that, if the more essential features of a program are found to be present and operating 
excellently, then the probability of less significant and critical features being similarly 
present is good. In this manner the process of program evaluation is simplified by 
allowing main concentration on a few highly significant variables and avoiding the 
methodological difficulties of interrelating and scaling a host of lesser program charac- 
teristics* These lesser characteristics, which often take the form of detailed and 
specific practices, are acknowledged to be desirable but not necessarily essential. In 
other words, in the presence of key features that are both necessary and sufficient, the 
Inclusion of lesser characteristics in an evaluation is likely to be cumbersome mid 
wasteful. 

Although the concept of key features does not offer a solution to the problem of 
assigning numerical values of relative importance to varying program features 
(i.e, , weighting), it does guard against the danger of assigning equal merit to charac- 
teristics with vastly divergent degrees of worthiness. 

The first step in the process of isolating key features consisted of developing a 
relatively comprehensive list of general features, elements, and processes that rep= 
resent identifiable dimensions within programs of DEG. This list was based upon those 
dimensions of differential education which have received considerable and continued 
emphasis in both the general literature on the gifted and that segment of literature 
dealing more specifically with programs and program evaluation. The list was sub- 
mitted to the panel of judges with the requests that (a) they rank, in order of importance, 
the features which they considered to be the most necessary to a worthy program, and 
(b) they stop ranking when that number of features had been reached which, if present in 
an actual program* would assure a program of good quality. 

The results of this inquiry were tabulated by means of a pooled frequency rating 
technique and the features which emerged as being relatively more essential than the 
others formed the central subdivisions around which the scales of the instrument were 
developed, The key features, listed in the order that they were ranked by the judges, 
are as follows: the teacher, the ourric? him, student identification and placement, 
philosophy and objectives* and general orientation. These are indicated by the 

letters A through E on Figure 1. 

Tha fourth step in constructing the instrument was the actual construction of the 
scales of the experimental evaluative instrument. For each key feature identified by the 
panel of judges, one or more program requirements was formulated. Program require- 
ments may be thought of as generic expositions of certain theoretical principles or 
axioms of DEG that are found in the literature and that depict ideally conceived educa- 
tional practices for exceptionally endowed students. They do not pertain to any given 
pattern of organization but rather to excellent practices presently operating (either 
individually or in varying combinations) and practices that can and should be inaugura- 
ted in view of the behavioral potential of gifted students, (The focal points of the 
11 program requirements are indicated on Figure 1.) It is recognized that in the appli- 
cation of theory to practice, few, if any, existing programs will attain the ideal stature 

i r-, T - , 1 * II.-. -.T,.-. - + 1-.,-. 1 , — . 1 *>.■« e, rt# fl icj Vf 3 — 



quirements lies in the function they serve as "benchmarks of quality" or points of 
departure ^om which graduated sets of standards could be derived. Viewed in this 
context, the program requirements themselves may be thought of as principles having 
particular reference to each program dimension upon which the instrument is focused. 
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Each program requirement served as a focal idea around which a set of five 
scale standards was developed. The scale standards are practices or provisions that 
are derivatives of the respective program requirements and that have been arranged 
according to positioned degrees of quality along a five interval hierarchy. The verbal 
tags* ldeal ? superior , com mend niule , ne utral , arid negative were affixed to each set of 
scale standards. Numerical values x'anging from three to minus one were also assigned. 
The verbal tags are meant to facilitate constructive interpretation of the instrument. 

The numerical values similarly affixed also are intended mainly for descriptive or 
communicative purposes, no attempt having yet been made to construct a numerary val- 
ue system based on scale theory. 

In view of the absence of discrete standard units in the psychological and social 
sciences, the selection of a five interval ordinal scale represents a compromise between 
other potentially operable scales that could have been adopted. An effort was made to 
construct a functional scale that, in addition to differentiating sufficiently between 
highly desirable practices and those with neutral or negative value for programs of 
DEG, would recognize and give credit to the sincere efforts of well intentioned people 
who have attempted to make some provisions for their gifted students* Hence, there 
are three degrees of positive quality above the merely neutral provision* The negative 
value is included by virtue of the supportable fact that despite good intentions some 
practices thought useful for gifted students are actually undesirable or otherwise un- 
justifiable. 

Finally, the experimental instrument was presented to the panel of judges in an 
attempt to determine whether or not each of the program requirements and scale 
standards was sufficiently well conceived and structured to allow differentiation in use 
by qualified observers in the process of evaluating programs of DEG. The judges were 
asked to accept or reject each item, and in those instances where individual judges 
believed that improvement in an item was essential to its validity, they were further 
requested to express their reasoning. 

The responses of the judges to this final inquiry were tabulated and a composite 
of their reactions and suggestions was incorporated into the experimental edition of the 
instrument (Figure 1)* 



Preliminary field testing of the experimental instrument has recently been com- 
pleted by Burnette, Rogge, Plowman, and Kelley, and their reactions which constitute 
the third and final part of this symposium will hopefully lead to further refinements in 
the scales. 

Conclusion 

Jn conclusion, I would like to emphasize that the instrument here described, or 
any instrument that is based solely on the judgment and beliefs of individuals, is valid 
only to the extent that its effectiveness can be demonstrated in actual practice. Thus, 
the present endeavor is offered as the necessary first step of a continuous movement 
toward the implementation of practical efforts to evaluate programs for the gifted. The 
present product must be recognized as a purely experimental instrument until additional 
investigation and field testing designed to meet the well known mandates of measure- 
ment theory are carried out. 



HI. CRITIQUES FROM FIELD TESTS OF EVALUATION SCALES 
FOR DIFFERENTIAL EDUCATION FOR THE GIFTED 



Critique Onet Eugene Burnette (abridged) 

The purpose of this report is to describe one phase of the process being used in 
the refinement of the assessment tool. Evaluation Scales for Differential Education for 
the Gifted. From a total population of 329 classes of exceptionally talented students in 
North Carolina, 26 schools were selected for the application of the scale. The selection 
of the 26 schools was made on the basis of geographic as well as grade level distribution. 
In addition, three state department consultants used the scale in either eight or nine 
different classes , 

Before the application of the scales, the staff of the Division for the Education of 
the Exceptionally Talented held several conferences in an attempt to com© to an agree- 
ment on the meaning of each of the variables listed in the scales. This possibly led to 
some rater reliability. However, these meetings pointed up the fact that more work 
should be done in an attempt to operationally define each of the listed variables. 

The consultants who applied the scale were all persons who had several hours of 
college work at or above the master 1 © degree level in the area of the gifted. Each had 
spent considerable time in the capacity as a state consultant of the exceptionally talented 
program. In addition, each of the consultants had a fairly thorough knowledge of the 
research and literature that deals directly with the education of gifted students, 

A closer look at the 26 classes shows that all students possessed the following 
characteristics: 

l* An IQ score of 120 or higher on some measure of intelligence. 

2, Achievement test scores above expected grade level. 

3, Had been assigned to these classes on the basis of teacher recommendations. 

Each of the Glasses had presented a plan for instruction to the Division for the Educa- 
tion of Exceptionally Talented Children based on the following factors: 

1, Evidence of eligibility of children. 

2, Curriculum to be offered including goals L.at were different from those to be 

to be found in regular classes. 

3, Qualifications of teacher. 

4, Plans for supervision. 

5, Plans for evaluation. 

6, Plans for succeeding years. 



Results 

The results from the combined reports revealed a slightly skewed distribution to 
the fl Ideal” side of the scale as indicated by the following data? 

Categories- Ideal! N = 15, Superior! N = 83, Commendable: N = 125, 

Neutral: N = 50, and Negative: N - 7. 

It will be interesting to see the combined data when the N has been greatly increased. 
The results from Requirements 1-11, showed our gre^ 'st. strengths to be in Require- 
ment 7, 9, and 10, with our weaknesses in 1, 2, and 3, 

The major asset of the scale seems to be its attempts to utilize variables that 
have values which arc acceptable in programs for the ffifted. as well as its nuoroach to 



a specificity that can be handled In assessing such programs. In addition it seems to he 
a positive step away from the general impressionistic judgments that are so often found 
in educational assessment. 

Though the scale has possibilities, additional suggestions ar fI made. There 
should be added to the "Requirement" dimension of the scale a category labeled 
"Student outcomes, ” I would suggest that the Requirements 1-11 have value only if 
"Student outcomes" are shown to be different from those shown in a regular class. This 
additional Requirements dimension would be one way of determining the validity of the 
scale. However, other measures would need to he found to determine the validity of the 
measurement tool. 

One major problem that can be attacked, with little additional effort, in review- 
ing and evaluating programs is the accuracy with which the same (or different) raters 
will assess the programs. 



Critique Two? Robert Kelley (abridged) 

This critique, which includes both objective and subjective information, presents 
the outcomes of five program evaluations made with the EBSEG during the first three 
months of 1367, 



Sample and design. 

Five New York State school districts which have special programs for their more 
able pupils were asked to cooperate in an effort to evaluate this new instrument. It was 
suggested that the effort would be mutually useful since they would receive an evaluation 
by an outside expert, while I would be able to compare my ratings against their self 
analyses. All five dis- lots agreed to cooperate. Table 1 describes their make up. I 
spent two days in each district observing classes and conducting interview's. Opinions 
were gathered from teachers in the programs, teachers not in the programs, parents, 
supervisors, mid administrators. 



Table 1 
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1-6 


10 




E 


Suburban 


4-6 


6 





At the conclusion of each visitation I exchanged my evaluation summary form for the 
coordinator’s evaluation summary form as agreed. 

Relationship between assessments made by outside and inside evaluators . 

In each of the five districts, the program coordinator was asked to read through the 
EBBEG material and then rate his own program as objectively ae possible. Table 2 
shows how these local ratings on the summary form compared with my outsider ratings. 
The numbers shown are those suggested in the EBBEG* +3 for ideal through -1 for 
negative. / 









Table 2 



Comparison of Ratings on ESDEG Summary Form 
Made by Local and Outside Evaluators 





School A 


School B 




Log. 


Out. 


L££l oe 
2 2 


Eeq, 1 
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2 


Req. 2 


2 


2 


1 1 


Req, 3 


2 


1 


0 0 


Req. 4 


3 


2 


3 2 


Req, 5 


3 


2 


3 0 


Req. 6 


2 


2 


1 1 


Req, 7 


3 


2 


2 0 


Req, 8 


3 


2 


1 -1 


Req. 9 


2 


2 


1 1 


Req, 10 
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2 


2 2 


Req. 11 


2 


2 


2 1 


Totals 
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21 


14 13 
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-1 
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1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


. 2 


2 


2 


1 


0 


1 


1 


3 


9 


2 


2 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


-1 


J i 


_L_ 


2 


1 


21 


16 


17 ’ " 


16 


16 


19 



It is difficult, at first glance, to see any patterns in the table. In four eases the out- 
siders evaluation was more severe that the Local rater's evaluation, but seldom were 
any specific ratings more than one standard apart. I feel that the local raters would 
have rated their own programs even higher if they hadn't known that they were going to 
have to share their ratings with me. 



Comments made by local coordinators . The general reaction to the ESDEG was 
one of interest and pleasant surprise. The Instructions were understood and properly 
followed. Pages 8-T8 were constantly referred to while the coordinators were cheeking 
the summary form. The only thing that caused confusion was the mechanics of scoring. 
Page 7 was completely confusing to every coordinator and three of the five were con- 
fused by the f, X3 M f n X2 ,r , etc. near the bottom of the summary form. 



Recommendations 



X, Keep the explicit descriptions of the standards that appear on pages 8=18. 



2, Rewrite scoring procedure or perhaps eliminate numerical scoring. 
Comments 



While I must admit that my reactions to the scale are based on very limited 
experience, I do feel well acquainted ‘with this instrument. By the time t a third pro- 
gram evaluation was completed, I had established a successful pattern for interviews 
and was able to translate my observations into ESDEG rating with little or no difficulty. 

Some of the most worthwhile outcomes of the five observations can. during the 
critique at the end when I compared my ratings with those of the local coordinator, A 
great amount of learning took place in both directions, I gained greater insight into the 
local program (the behind the scenes kind of things that my own observations couldn’t 
uncover) while the local coordinator profited from my frame of reference which was much 
wider than the boundaries of his district. Even if a school couldn't have an outsider 
participate in a cooperative evaluation effort, I would like to suggest that whenever pos- 
sible, two independent ratings should be made on the scale and later compared. 

The largest area of concern on my part regarding the ESDEG stems from my 



I made a few attempts at ranking the eleven requirements in order of importance but got 
nowhere because they all fit into the "necessary but not sufficient" category, Still, they 
are not all equally necessary. Today in New York State the greatest need for DEG pro™ 
grams is to strengthen Requirements 5 and 8, particularly 8. I happened to have chosen 
five of the best programs in the state for my sample, but most of all the New York State 
gifted programs would get a -1 for 8 and, in my estimation, be close to worthless no 
matter what ratings they could earn for Requirements 1, 3, 9, and 10. Perhaps in 
another state or at another time the priorities would be different, but even so, I cannot 
imagine that all the requirements would be equally important. 

In conclusion, 1 believe these scales fill a real need and have been assembled 
into a very workable scheme. I fully intend to use these so ales in any future evaluation 
I do. 



Critique Three: Paul D. Plowman (abridged) 

On December 20, 1966, a letter was sent to superintendents of ten school dig- 
triots inviting their participation and the participation of their districts in field testing 
these scales, A copy of the scales was attached. The letter (a) Indicated the need for 
an instrument or procedure for evaluation of various aspects of program provisions 
and planning for differential education, (b) described developmental activities conducted 
in preparation of ch^? scales, and (c) stated that the field testing procedures and process 
might be worthwhile as an aid to internal evaluation as well as to the refinement of the 
scales. Assurances were given that names of participating districts would not be 
identified with the data* 

A separate letter was sent to a select group of persons who had national or 
statewide recognition in the area of gifted child education, inviting them to serve as 
volunteer outside independent evaluators. These persons were told that the process 
might involve about two days of their time. Great interest was shown in the scales. 
Schedules of some of these persons, however, precluded their participation. 



Districts invited to participate in the field testing of the scales had had sophis- 
ticated gifted child education programs for a minimum of five years. Two districts 
involved both an outside independent evaluator and their directors of the gifted child 
education program. Two other districts evaluated their present program without the 
assistance of outside personnel. Included in this report are evaluative comments of 
three directors of programs for the gifted who were making personal rather than district 
appraisals of the scales. Thus seven directors of programs for the gifted and two out- 
side independent evaluators made observations on the scales. 

Orientation meetings were planned for the persons directing the district programs 
and for * .a outside independent evaluators, but it wae necessary to cancel these meet- 
ings, However, this did not appear to be a major problem because of the background, 
competence, and limited number of persons involved. Phone conversations (on lease 
line) were used to answer questions and to make suggestions on the use of the scales. 
Also, the possibility of divergent approaches in field testing might be considered an 
advantage. Suggestions for refinement of the scales might then be placed on more 
extensive tryout conditions. 

The most important factor in the evaluation process in the use of the scales is 
the competence of the evaluators. It Is also important to note that district personnel 
may be somewhat sensitive about being graded for not having been able to finance pro= 
grams which they themselves see as ideal and would support if sufficient fends were 
available. 



There is merit in having evaluations made by different persons and to compare 

agreement and differences in their perceptions. compare 

- t i feting of the type indicated should be preceded by meetings with the super- 

intsndent and with all the personnel involved* ^ 



Some of the strengths which the scales show are; 

1. A limited number Of key features. This allows district personnel an 

^T ty n? f00 P 0n aspects of program evaluation and program improve- 
nient that will make a significant difference. 

2 . Program Requirements that arc cor, .‘eptwally sound as operating principles 
communiti ^ f ~° different types of programs In different types of 

3. A graduated set of scale standards which serves as points of reference and 
appraisal. 

The concept of key features, while not in hierarohial order, does provide focus. 

i f pe j sons tevolveu In the use of the scales thought them to be a very com- 

plete guideline for evaluating programs for gifted students. 

In addition to serving as useful bases for observation and evaluation the scales 
also provide bases for recommendations that might be made in improvSgtey features 
and basic requirements in given school districts. y 

.. . , ° ne of ‘ h ® districts reported that use of the scales tended to emphasize that 
district s own handbook on the academically gifted child and thus led to a better under- 
standing of efforts at implementing the district's own program. 

i t ,f? e ®° aie§ hoId U P f °i- closer scrutiny criteria of excellence formulated or 
adopted by school districts and state departments of education. 

Weaknesses 



did uof committee felt that the requirement for Program Feature O 

could W8 i ? ■ CallfornIa conception of giftedness. Although the district 

dc ht l aS ?*? “ J ge by CaIifornia standards, it could not rate itself as 
ideal based on the standards established for this instrument. Another respondent ln- 

within th* 3S * ° f pl ‘ actical ooncern school distr’-ts in California should work 

established by Sfe criS. ** definltlons of Sadness and approved programs 

One outside independent evaluator and a district director of programs for the 
Sdud^in aTsoS^s 6)30114 th ° fe0t that questio ' ,s on the evaluation process were 

educati^ h f o rth^ti'r?u difliCUl -l t0 °° mplete by districts which had truly differentiated 
education for the gifted by providing a number of different types of programs. One of the 

districts did have seven different programs. Another district overcame this problem by 

^pplying the scales to each of its three programs; acceleration, enrichment, and 
regourca teacher program. 



considerable experience with gifted child programs, indicated the followings 

Thank you for the evaluation scales prepared by Ward and Renzulli, 
They are quite impressive. Use of these would be no small job, 

I think my primary criticism would be that the degree and value of the 
evaluation depends on the personal knowledge and depth of understanding of the 
evaluator. Under 1 'Relevance of Conception of Curriculum, M for example. 

It would be possible for a variety of curricular programs to be rated as 
" ideal" but still represent a wide range of appropriateness* 

I guess I am trying to say that although the requirements described are 
important, X feel the authors have omitted the very things that are really 
fundamental to a program. I’d rather see definition of higher level cognitive 
processeSj a la Bloom’s Taxonomy than so much emphasis on public relation 
features* 



This is a hasty summary* Maybe 1 am being too harsh. I may change 
my mind after I use the scales. 



Critique Four! William M* Rogge (summarized) 

Instead of reporting in a written paper detailed reactions to the scales as 
constructed, Dr* Rogge spoke from notes indicating a general disaffection with this 
approach to evaluation and indicating approaches which In his judgment are superior. 



Concluding Note : The principal investigators are grateful for the extensive 
preparations and the time and thought given to the task by those assisting in these field 
tests* It is regrettable that the critiques could not be presented in full* The eolleetive 
body of cautions and criticisms, however, provide a valuable resource for further 
refinements in the scales, and they will be used to that end. 

The authors intend in time to seek publication of the scales when further 
tested and refined, Until announcements of this fact can be made, however. Dr* Joseph 
S* Renzulli, Assistant Professor of Education, University of Conneetieut, Starrs, 
Connecticut, will be pleased to correspond with individuals interested In cooperati ve 
use of the necessarily limited supply of mimeographed instructions and copies of 
Evaluation Scales for Differential Education Jur the Gifted, 



ABSTRACTS 

SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS OF GIFTED HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
William 1* Bishop 

A study was conducted to .analyze selected characteristics of high school 
teachers who were identified as successful by intellectually gifted, high achieving high 
school students in order to discover what differentiates these teachers from teachers 
not so identified. Data were obtained from thro© groups of teachers from throughout 
the State of Georgia, One study group included 109 teachers who were selected by at 
least one gifted student as his f, most successful" high school teacher. The students who 



£'-udy group, 97 teachers were selected at random from a list of teachers who ht a 
formerly taught students in the first Governor’s Honors Program but had not been selec- 
ted by any student as his ’’most successful'’ teacher. The third study group included 30 
of die identified teachers who were selected for intensive study. This group was a 
stratified random sample of the total number of identified teachers. 



Every teacher in the study completed a copy of the Teacher Characteristics 
Schedule (TCS) developed by Ryans. Questionnaires were completed by the students who 
had selected the teachers for the study. These questionnaires provided extensive data 
concerning the identified teachers. Additional data on the stratified random sample of 
identified teachers were collected from the following sources i 

1, Personal interviews, 

2, Wechsler Adult Intelligence Seale (WAIS) (verbal scale), 

3, Edwards Personal Preference Schedule (EPPS), 

4, College transcripts. 



Results 



The identified teachers differed significantly i. om the noni dent i fieri teachers on 
five of the nine patterns of classroom behavior and teacher characteristics estimated 
by th© TCS, The variables on the EPPS which were most characteristic of the strati- 
fied random sample of identified teachers were Achievement and Intraception, The 
identified teachers' mean verbal IQ on the WAIS was 128, vJfch a range of 117 to 148, 
Their mean grade point averages in professional education and major academic courses 
at both the undergraduate and graduate levels were between 3, 0 and 3,5 on a 4, 0 system. 

Conclusions 



Teachers who are identified as successful by intellectually gifted, high achieving 
high school students : 



1 , 

2 , 

3. 

4. 

5 . 
8 , 

7. 

8, 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 



Tend to be mature, experienced teachers. 

Are mentally superior themselves. 

Have high achievement needs gud evidence high achievement levels. 
Pursue literary and cultural interests. 

Are student centered in their teaching approach. 

Possess favorable opinions of students. 

Are characterized by systematic and businesslike classroom behavior. 
Are stimulating and imaginative in their classroom behavior, 

Ar© well informed and enthusiastic about their subject matter. 
Encourage students to engage in independent study and thought. 

Prefer to teach gifted students. 

Favor special educational provisions for gifted students. 



THE APPLICAi kiK OF GAME THEORY IN TEACHING THE GIFTED 



Barbara B, Hauek 

This intcrvcnfcivfc. ilLudy was designed to test whether the evaluative thinking 
abilities of gifted children niuid be significantly improved by using specially designed 
classroom lessons, A nonequivalent experimental control group design was used, with 
19 sixth graders in each group. The subjects were selected from special classes for 
the gifted and matched for age, sex, soui&e c anomic status, race, and pretest scores. 
Each subject was pretested and poettasted on five Aptitudes Research Project semantic 



Classroom lessons presented to the experimental group were designed to stimu- 
late evaluative thinking behavior as it is inferred from the Guilford Structure of Intellect 
model. Each lesson was based upon establishing appropriate mental set, presenting the 
evaluation lesson acoording to game model theory, and providing constant feedback. In- 
dependent study sheets were left with the children after moot of the classroom sessions, 

A different evaluator role was presented daily. The roles were based upon a presumed 
relationship to the specific evaluation factor being stressed and provideo motivational 
value. As the child mentally assumed the role and began playing the game, he partici- 
pated in various kinds of evaluation tasks. 

The findings of the study indicated that scores on two evaluation tests increased 
significantly at the ,05 level; performance on three other evaluation tests also improved 
but did not reach the . 05 level of significance. Correlation between IQ level and amount 
of gain in evaluative ability was statistically insignificant, undoubtedly because of the 
restricted intellectual range of the sample. Pretest evaluation scores apparently were 
related to the amount of gain between pretests and posttests, since students with the 
higher pretest scores showed significantly greater gains after the lessons than did Wiese 
students with the lower pretest scores. Girls made significantly greater gains on the 
logical reasoning test, while boys made significantly greater gains on double descrip- 
tions and class name selection. There were no sax differences on the other tests. 

The experimental group again showed substantial increases on three of the tests 
in a followup testing one month after the posttesting. Increases in evaluative thinking 
ability for the experimental group between the pretests and the followup teets were 
statistically significant for all factors except logical reasoning. This appears to suggest 
that in the absence of continued Instruction, improvement may continue to be made as a 
result of having established a mental set for evaluative thinking and as a result of the 
independent work. 

For farther research. It Is suggested that the study be replicated using a consid- 
erably longer intervention period and both older and younger subjects of all ability 
levels. 



PROJECT SELF DISCOVERY 
William Watson Pur key, Sr. 



Like Antaeus, giant son of Neptune who renewed his strength each time Hercules 
threw him to the ground, the concept of self has emerged anew as an exciting concept in 
psychology and education. As Hamachek (1965) says, "Today, one cannot pick up a 
textbook in psychology, psychiatry, mental hygiene, counseling, or child development 
which does not deal, at least in part, with the idea of the self and the implications of 
this construct for understanding and predicting human behavior. 



The purpose of Project Self Discovery is to employ the concept of self system 
atically in order to provide the bright but underachieving student with experiences wide 
will teach him more about himself and show him that he really counts and is capable of 
responsible independence and accomplishment, Project Self Discovery is a do-it-your- 
self kit for the bright but underachieving high school student, the elude nt with rug 
mental ability whose p rformance Is significantly below his potential as measured or 
demonstrated. 



The major hypothesis of this study Is that the tendency toward under achievement 
in many bright students stems from deeply entrenched negative attitudes toward self. 
These negative attitudes are reflected in (a) lack of self confidence, (b) inadequate 



After this data was collected, the population was classified into three categories; 
(a) boys separated from their natural fathers before the age of seven, (b) boys living with 
both natural parents until entrance into the institution, and (c) boys who for various 
reasons did not fit into either of the above categories. 

The Masculinity- Femininity Beale (Scale 5) of the Minnesota Muitiphasic Person- 
aliiy Inventory was administered to each of the subjects. This is a self administering 
group test which, according to the MMPI Handbook (Hathaway and McKinley# 1951)# 
"measures the tendency toward masculinity or femininity of interest patterns, A high 
score indicates a deviation of the basic interest pattern in the direction of the opposite 
sex. ” 



The content of the Masculinity- Femininity Beale is heterogeneous, covering 
interests in kinds of work, hobbies and pastimes, social activities, religious prefer- 
ences, and family relationships. There arc also items on fears* worries* and personal 
c^nsitivities. 



The scores obtained from the Masculinity-Femininity Scale of the MMPI were 
used in an effort to determine if those boys who were permanently separated from their 
natural fathers during their early childhood exhibited the same degree of male sexual 
identification as those who were raised in a family situation with their natural fathers 
present in the home. It was hypothesized that the former group of boys would lack 
masculine sexual identification. 



For the purposes of this study, the subjects 1 raw scores on the Masculinity- 
Femininity Scale of the MMPI were converted into standardised T scores. A T score 
above SO was interpreted as denoting lack of masculine sexual identification* 



From Table 8, it can be seen that the T scores range from 39 to 73, Eleven of 
the subjects from the father separated sample scored above 50, indicating a lack of 
masculine sexual identification. As the data in Table 4 indicate, only five of the sub- 
jects from the father present sample scored above 50, while 10 subjects scored below 
50, indicating positive male sexual identification. 
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Table 3 



Raw Scores and Corresponding T_ Scores 
Father Separated Sample 
Masculinity- Femininity Scale 
Minnesota Muitiphasic Personality Inventory 



Child 


Raw Scores 


T Scores 


1 


16 


41 \ 


2 


21 


' ’ ■ 51 ' 


3 


27 


63 


4 


24 


57 


fl 


- 29 


67 


6 


23 


55 


7 ' 


18 • 


45 


8 


31 


71 


9 


23 


55 


10 


32 


73 


11 


23 


67 


12 


16 


41 


18 


■ V.- v ;; 


39 


14 


21 


51 


15 : , 
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Table 4 



Raw Scores and Corresponding T? Scores 
Father Present Sample 
Masculinity- Femininity Seale 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 



lild 


Raw Scores 


T Scores 


16 


16 


41 


IT 


23 


55 


18 


.16 


41 


19 


13 


35 


20 


19 


47 


21 


27 


63 


22 


19 


47 


23 


25 


59 


24 


15 


39 


25 


9 


29 


26 


20 


49 


27 


16 


41 


28 


28 


65 


29 


25 


59 


30 


18 


45 



The chi square test of significance was computed to determine whether the null 
hypothesis could be rejected at the .05 level of significance. As shown on Table 5, a 
two cell chi square was set up. The results of this computation yielded a chi square of 
4. 82 2 , which exceeds the tabular value at the .05 level for one degree of freedom. 
Therefore, the research hypothesis that father separated emotionally disturbed boys 
lack masculine sexual identification as measured by T scores above 50 on the MMPI 
is accepted at the , 05 level of significance* 

Table 6 

Differences mT Scores between 
Father Separated and Father Present Boys 



Father Father 

Separated Present Totals 

T score above SO 11 5 .16 

T score below 50 4 10 14 

Totals 15 15 30 



The t test of significance was computed to determine whether the difference in 
chronological age between the two samples is a significant variable. The results of 
the t test supported the hypothesis that this difference is not a significant variable. 

Serendfpital Findings 

The data were examined to see whether a relationship exists between the 
chronological age of the father separated samples at entrance into a residential treat- 
ment center and the age at entrance of the father present samples. (See Table 6) 

The chi square test of significance was computed to determine whether a relationship 
does exist. The results of this computation yielded a chi square of 5. 0 , which is 



significant at the .05 level for one degree of freedom. Therefore* tile hypothesis that 
a significant number of father separated emotionally disturbed boys enter a residential 
treatment center at ar earlier age compared to a group of father present emotionally 
disturbed boys can be accepted. 



Table 6 



Differences in Chronological Age at Entrance to 
Residential Center between Father Separated 
and Father Present Boys 



9=12 years 
13=16 years 
Totals 



Father 

Separated 

9 

6 

15 



Father 

Present 

3 

12 

15 



Totals 

12 

IB 

30 



The chi square test of significance was also used to examine the hypothesis that 
a significant number of emotionally disturbed boys whose natural fathers were absent 
since birth will score higher on the Masculinity- Femininity Scale of the MMPI than those 
boys separated from their natural fathers at various ages since their birth. (See 
Table 7) This hypothesis can also be accepted at the .05 level of significance for one 
degree of freedom. 



Table 7 

Differences in OA at Separation from Father and 
Scores on Masculinity- Femininity Scale of the MMPI 



Since One year to 

Birth Seven years Totals 

T score above 50 7 4 11 

JT score below 50 0 4 4 

Totals 7 8 i5 



Conclusions ** 

Although the results of this research support the hypothesis that father separated 
emotionally disturbed boys lack masculine sexual identification, these findings must be 
restricted to the particular population studied and to the measures used in this research. 
The demonstration of significant statistical association between father separation and 
lack of masculine sexual identification in emotionally disturbed boys does not constitute 
proof of a direct eausal relationship between the two; raUier, it provides a basis for an 
assumption which should be further researched on normal as well as other exceptional 
populations. 

This study was directly concerned with the father’s physical relationship with his 
son. The investigation did not examine indirect influences of fathers on their sons by 
such means as the nature of their relationships with their wives, their functioning as 
breadwinners, and their psychological presence or absence. In further research, the 
psychological presence or absence of the father should be controlled. 

The findings of fills research do not prove but do provide a basis for believing 



that father separation may be an important factor to the establishment of masculine 
sexual identification in the male child. Further research into the many problem's 
associated with father separation Is needed. 
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THE TEACHER VIEWS THE USE 
OF OPERANT CONDITIONING METHODS 

Glenna Sipple 
Donna Hartman 
Jean Musall 
Joyce Smith 

I have been an elementary teacher for 14 years. For the last five years I have 
assisted in building a perceptual development program in the Portage Public Schools and 
have worked closely with perceptually handicapped children. The rewards accruing to 
me from this work have been many. I believe that I have had some small part in help- 
ing exceptional children become responsible members of society through academie and 
social growth. Children are our future, and since I plan to be around to enjoy the fruits 
of the "golden years, !f I want the children who will someday have charge of our society 
to have the tools and know how to insure such an idyllic future. 

In September, 1966, I was placed in an experimental program which introduced 
the use of operant conditioning techniques with emotionally disturbed youngsters. It was 
the task of this program to define and investigate behavioral patterns, and to employ 
operant conditioning techniques as a means of changing abnormal behavior. Five chil- 
dren— two girls and three boys— were, the initial subjects. These youngsters were select- 
ed because their socially unacceptable behavior mid lack of academic achievement 
threatened to exclude them permanently from public school classrooms. 

To accommodate the needs of the program, a regular classroom was provided 
with special facilities. An adjacent conference room was converted Into an observation 
area by installation of a one-way viewing glass, concealed microphones, amplification 
equipment, and a door into the hallway so that observers could come and go undetected. 
Two time-out or isolation rooms were produced by blocking off the ends of two supply 
rooms which abutted the classrooms. These closets were also fitted with one-way 
viewing glasses so that overwrought children who required restraint could be separated 
from the others, but still kept under constant observation in order to prevent any attempt 
to inflict self injury. 

Permanent staff members consist of a director (Dr. Robert Hawkins), a teacher, 
and a teacher's aide* Itinerant staff members include a student teacher and data re- 
corders or observers from the Psychology Deportment of Western Michigan University 
Graduate School, The number of recorders on hand has ranged from three to nine. 
Excluding frequent visitors to the project, there are, on the average, four adults in the 
room. 



The first two months of the project were spent as a period of orientation during 
which the permanent staff learned to tolerate the asocial behavior of the children, and 
the recorders gathered the data which became the baseline for the research. 

In November, operant techniques— rewards in the form of candy, marks, and 
stars— were introduced. Initially, candy was rsed to reinforce good behavior. The 
eandy was later supplemented by a more sophisticated system of marks. Each child 
was given a small card to wear and was given a mark on hie card for good behavior. 

When he was able to garner twenty marks in a day, he was permitted to exchange his 
card for a small grab bag before going home in the afternoon. Stars were awarded for 
promptness and cooperation at the conclusion of recess and break periods. If a child 
was able to put his toys away and return to his seat, ready for the next class period, 
within two minutes from the end of the recess, he was rewarded with a star. An 
accumulation of four stars enabled him to purchase a small glass of juice in the after^ 
noon. Five stars earned him the right to rent small transistor radio, equipped with 
earplugs, for a fifteen minute period in which classes were not being taught, The 
children responded well to these techniques when they were given consistently and at the 
right time. 

The marking system now in use, a variation of the original, is proving to be the 
most effective system to date. A store stocked with toys, school supplies, jewelry, and 
toilet articles was recently introduced, and the youngsters are now permitted to make 
purchases with cards containing twenty marks. Each card has an approximate monetary 
equivalent of ten cents. Several of the children now request to be allowed to work during 
recesses in order to earn extra marks. Ail purchases at the store are mad© late in the 
afternoon, just prior to dismissal time. The minutes before the store opens for business 
are filled with intense decision making and impatient excitement. Trying to determine 
what to buy becomes the high point of the day for each child. They leave the building 
with their treasures clutched tightly in hand, large smiles wreathing their faces. 

The marking system appears to be assisting the children to progress academi- 
cally, When the project began, all of the subjects were having difficulty with arithme- 
tic, They approached it as an onerous task, did not work steadily, and frequently failed 
to complete their work. Arithmetic was the only subject taught before the milk break in 
the morning, and to spur them to greater effort, they were informed that they would be 
given chocolate milk if they could accumulate five points before the break, A timing 
procedure was established, and points were awarded for problems done correctly 
within two minutes. Gradually, the number of point© per problem was decreased, and 
it became necessary for the students to complete more problems successfully in order 
to attain the desired number of points, Tn addition, extra recesses and break periods 
are earned when a child completes his assigned work, 

Marks have also been used to encourage neatness and good housekeeping. Four 
marks are given to a child when he has his books in a neat pile, his crayons in the 
proper container, and his pencils and other small items gathered together neatly. An 
additional point is given when he does the job quickly. The efficiency of operation and 
appearance of the room have improved considerably since this plan was initiated. 

For the most part, standard texts and workbooks have been used throughout the 
program, = These texts have been supplemented with teacher- introduced materials de- 
signed to meet the level of understanding and individual need of each child. Since these 
students will eventually return to regular class rooms, we strive to adhere as closely as 
possible to the curriculum guide© established for each grade level. One child, Brian, 
has been very successful in the work he has undertaken in the S, R, A. math book used 
in the regular classroom into which he has been integrated. He worked with this series 
regularly before returning to the second grade arithmetic class, Judy, a child whose 
needs are many and who learns only through constant repetition, is an exception. Her 



lessons must be carefully structured* and the textual material available is not adequate. 

jn a n attempt to provide a feeling of security for the children involved in the 
program, and m order to furnish the proper atmosphere for scientific investigation, a 
daily schedule was needed. During the orientation period, we experimented with sever- 
al schedules before finding one that was workable. The one now in use is followed as 
rigidly as human failings and unforeseen events make possible (see Figure 1). 

Figure 1 
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Daily Schedule Used in Social Adjustment Room 



8 ’30 
9:15 



10:80 
11:30 
11:45 
11:55 
12:25 
1-00 
] *20 
1:25 
1:45 
2:00 
2:15 



Individualized arithmetic 
Planned games (e. g. * cootie) 

Experimental bingo game 

Library or 15 minute break 

Phonics and reading 

Introduction to spelling 

Get ready for lunch 

Get trays and return to room to eat 

Brush teeth and go outside to play 

Story read to them and then all discuss 

Juice 

Spelling 

Movies, science, sharing, new rangers, or special projects 
Desk Inspection and purchase at store 
Go home 



This has been a learning year for everyone involved in the project. Asa staff 
member who has struggled and strained through the program from its inception, I would 
offer the following suggestions: 

1. Video tapes should be taken throughout the day to help observers define 
previously unclassifiable behavior (e, g. , Brendate pouting, Eddie’s sly 
remarks). If research is to be done, the tools for defining behavior must be 
developed into effective instruments. 

2, Teacher behavior and performance should be studied as a part of the program 
in an attempt to determine how she affects the progress of the emotionally 
disturbed child. 



3. The director should closely supervise and evaluate the performance of the data 
recorders. Because of their naivete concerning teaching techniques, these 
graduate students have made suggestions and requested changes for the sake 
of data improvement which are impractical for both the teacher and the chil- 
dren. 

4, Since many of the problems these children have to cope with originate in the 
home environment, parent guidance should become an integral part of the 
program. Close cooperation between parents and project staff members 
could result in reward techniques being incorporated into the home situation. 

The race is never over until the final results are posted, Our^ results are far 

from final. We have made mistakes, but we have also had some success. Perhaps 
others, in similar programs, will profit from our beginning. Someday we may be able 
to say, We have won. V.;. - f ' 
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HEARING IMPAIRMENT 



THE EFFECTS OF SOCIAL REINFORCEMENT ON DEAF 
CHILDREN'S PERFORMANCE JN 
AUTOnqSTRUGTlONAL PROGRAMING 



Donavon McClard 
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Social reinforcement is a complex array of physical and verbal stimuli emitted 
by an individual and directed toward the modification of the behavior of another person, 
Smiles, frowns, gestures, and spoken words are examples of these stimuli. Symbolic 
representations of social agents may assume functional properties if the representation 
is a conditioned stimulus for the real object (Morris, 1946). 

Most of the research on the effect of social reinforcement has demonstrated rhe 
effectiveness of adults and peers as reinforcing agents in laboratory type instrumental 
tasks (Stevenson, Keen, and Knights, 1963; Patterson, Littman, and Hinsey, 1964; 
Patterson and Anderson, 1964), Only preliminary attempts have been made to show the 
effect of symbolic visual social stimuli on the performance of children (Horowitz, 1962- 
Linds ley, 1963; Stevenson and Odom, 1964). No studies have been reported using 
visually oriented deaf children in a school-type task. 



The present study was designed to extend research in the use of the visual 
modality for learning. The teaching materials and the reinforcing stimuli were there— 
fore limited to applications of visual materials enly^ 

Pictures of the child's mother, a strange female, and a colored light were used 
as a correct response contingent reinforcement in the acquisition of a sight vocabulary 
taught by programmed instruction. 

The automated instructional device required the children to attend to printed 
words and pictures and make a motor response as a contingency for the presentation of 
the visual reinforcement. 

In order to determine the relative effectiveness of different symbolic visual 
stimuli on deaf children's acquisition of a sight vocabulary, the following substantive 
hypotheses were tested: (a) social reinforcement from adult agents would be more 
effective than a simple light reinforce -nent, and (b) the child's mother would be more 
effective than a strange adult in promoting acquisition and retention of vocabulary words. 

Method 

Subjects . Twelve first grade Caucasian boys attending Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
classes for hearing handicapped served as subjects in the study. Mothers of the subjects 
served as social agents. Subjects were between the ages of 6 and 7 years, sustained a 
predicted loss for speech in the better ear ranging from 58 to 95 decibels, and had 
learning aptitude quotient scores of 78 to 147. No subjects were included who had 
handicapping conditions other than the hearing loss. 

Teaching Device . The Honeywell University of Minnesota Instructional Device 
(HUMID), a fully automated machine for presenting a linear nonoral instructional pro- 
gram, was used to teach an experimental 24-word sight vocabulary. The learning task 
required subjects to form a verbal association between a pictured object and a printed 
word. Training then proceeded to multiple discriminations between the objects and 
vocabulary words. The 24 vocabulary words to be taught were randomly assigned to 
six programs of 50 frames each. Words for the learning task were selected on an 
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a priori basis from Rinsland's 1943 list. 
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Program frames were slides, which ware prepared by photographing colored 
drawings of objects and gray stereometric words for the objects placed on a matte 
black background. Sequential development of word recognition within program a pro- 
ceeded from matching- to- sample to discriminating between three response alternatives. 
Program difficulty, as measured by independent program density (Green, 1962)* was 
maintained at a constant factor of 0.14 (scale limits 0 and 1, 0), 

The Be Inf o r cement . Color transparencies of the adult rein forcers were projec- 
ted onto a mock television screen. Each subject's mother was photographed in a por- 
trait formal. Agents were instructed to exhibit facial expressions they might display 
when demonstrating approval for their child's behavior. Three treatment conditions 
were used for reinforcement of correct responses to the vocabulary learning tasks. Ten 
slides of the subject's own mother served as the Parent Reinforcement Condition (A). 

The Strange Adult Reinforcement Condition (B) was achieved by randomly assigning one 
of the A series to each subject. Varicolored acetate elides, which projected a uniform 
color illumination of the television screen, were used as the Light Reinforcement 
Condition (C). 

Procedure, The experimental design was a replicated double change over Latin 
Square (Federer, 1955). Estimation of carryover effects of a specific treatment one 
and two periods removed from the initial treatment period can be made when this 
design is used. Also, differences among subjects and periods do not affect determin- 
ation of treatment differences. Each subject received the t!iree treatment (reinforce- 
ment) conditions, each treatment on a different day (period). 

Each subject was brought individually to a small office in the school for testing 
and training. He was first administered a pretest to determine his concurrent recog- 
nition of the vocabulary words and trained in use of the apparatus. Then, on three 
consecutive periods, subjects were individually presented two new programs; one of 
the three reinforcement conditions was used each period in a pattern required by the 
experimental design. 

A new picture of the same reinforcing stimulus, the experimental treatment, 
was administered following the first correct response in each program and after each 
subsequent fifth correct response (FR-8) for a total of ten reinforcements during each 
trial of a program. On the fifth day, and after one week, a post training test was admin- 
istered. 

Two different vocabulary programs were administered to each subject on any 
given day with two trials on each program. All subjects were given the six programs in 
the same order, but the treatment condition order was unique to each subject within 
groups, 

A printed record of each subject's performance was recorded on a Victor Non- 
ac cumulative Recorder coupled to HUMID, 

Results 

Data fr om two measures of performance were analyzed to test the substantive 
hypothesis that pictures of the subject's mother would have more incentive value than 
pictures of a strange adult female, which, in turn, would have more incentive value than 
a colored light stimulus. An analysis of variance of the direct effects of the treatments, 
ignoring residual carryover effects from previous periods, and an analysis of the direct 
effects of treatment, eliminating residual effects, were made v These analyses were 
used for measures of (a) mean gain in number of words correctly discriminated after 




training and (b) mean number of responses made to programs within specific treatment 
periods, 

A summary of the results io presented in Table 1. Superiority of symbolic 
reinforcement to neutral light stimulus in producing better learning and performance 
was not generally supported, but subject showed consistently better performance trends 
under the parent reinforcement condition than under either of the other two reinforce- 
ment conditions. Poorest performance occurred under the strange adult reinforcement 
condition. 



Table i 



Summary of the Testa of Principal Hypotheses 



Null Hypothesis 

1. For mean (X) number 

of responses made to programs 
within treatment periods: 



(A) X A ♦ 3^ 



= 0 



(B) 



Results Percent 
Level of Confidence 



Accepted 

Accepted 



Dependent 

Variable 

Total responses made 
to programs within 
periods 



2. For mean (X) gain in number of 
words correctly discriminated* 

(A) X + XL = X = 0 Accepted 

A B C . 

(B) X A - X B - 0 Rejected 



Difference between 
pre- and pojttest 
scores for words with- 
in each reinforcement 
condition 



The mean number of words correctly discriminated for each treatment condition 
on the pretest and posttest is shown in Figure 1, 



Figure 1 

Ms* an Number of Words Correct Within Treatments 
on the Pretest and Posftest 



Words 

Correct 




On the average, subjects made an overall gain of 7, 5 words from training. The greatest 
gain was made under the light stimulus condition (G) (2. 92 words), followed in order by 
Hie parent picture condition (A) (2, 83 words) and the strange adult condition (B) (1.76 



words). The gain in words identified was 38 percent less under the B treatment than 
the A treatment. The analysis of variance for gain differences between treatments is 
shown in Table 2, The main effects due to differences between groups and subjects 
within groups were significant (p ^01). Differences between the social reinforcement 
stimuli and the light stimulus were not significant. The word gain under the A condition 
was superior to the word gain under the B condition (p ^ 05)* 



Table 2 



Analysis of Variance of Gain in Words 
Identified within Periods 







o 

ERIC 



#Wr: 
. &?i : 



Source 


df 


MS 


F 


Between Groups 


3 


8. 41 


9, 76** 


Subjects within Groups 


8 


6,47 


7, 52** 


Periods within Groups 


8 


1.47 


1. 71 


Between Treatments 








X A + *5 " X C 


i 


3, 12 


3,62 


X A ' X B 


i 


7.05 


8,19* 


Treatments by Groups 


6 


^ 27 >86 


2.28 


Error 


8 


,66^ 




Total 


35 







♦Significant at . 05 level 
♦♦Significant at * 01 level 



The results of the analysis of gain in word identification after training under the 
three reinforcement conditions suggest that the reinforcing stimulus of the mother's 
picture was associated with greater retention of words by the subjects than the strange 
adult's picture. The combined effect of the two social stimuli, however, was no better 
in improving word recall than the neutral light stimulus reinforcement. 

Table 3 indicates results for the total number of responses to programs. Visual 
inspection of the sample moans indicates that fewer responses were required during 
parent reinfor cement conditioning than during the other two treatment conditions. The 
greatest number of responses were emitted under the strange adult stimulus. Differ- 
enoeg in response rate were slight, however. Only 2. 5 percent more responses were 
made under the B condition than the A condition. An analysis of variance of total 
responses within periods indicated that the between treatment main effect was non- 
significant. Although the predicted differences between means of responses within 
treatments were not significant, it should be noted that the observed differences were in 
the predicted direction of effectiveness. The predicted direction was A > B > C; 
the observed direction was A > C > B. 
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Table 3 



Moans for the Unadjusted Effects of Reinforcement 
and for the Direct Effect on Total Number of Responses to Programs 



Reinforcement Condition 



Parent 
Picture (A) 
2.37. 75 



Strange 



Light 

Stimulus (C) 
241.25 



Mean number of Responses 



Female (B) 
24.3. 67 



Increase in number of responses 
over condition A 



5.92 



3. 50 



Percentage of increases in num- 
ber of responses over A 



2* 5 



1. 5 



The experimental design permitted an analysis of the data with the carryover 
effect of one treatment on subsequent periods removed. Essentially the problem of 
carryover effects is that when different reinforcements are administered serially to a 
subject, the influence of one re inforcer is mixed with the influence of another follosving 
later in the series. If a particular r©iiiforcer f s direct effect or residual effect is 
identified as significant, it can be adjusted, and the mean values of the dependent 
variable can be analyzed. The comparison of the unadjusted and adjusted direct effects 
of treatments on the criterion measures of performance revealed that only slight modi- 
fication of the parameters was obtained by removing carryover effects, and the general 
effect remained the same. Therefore, the alternate partitioning of the sum of squares 
\vas not required. 



In general, the hypothesized incentive value was not found for the symbolic visual 
social reinforcement, although a persisting statistically nonsignificant trend was seen 
for better performance under the parent agent condition than the strange adult and light 
conditions. The strange adult picture was clearly less effective than the parent picture 
on the gain measure* 

Inspection of the differences between mean values of measures under the differ- 
ent reinforcement conditions shows that, performance under the strange adult stimulus 
was consistently poorer than under the other two. In. fact, mean values for the parent 
condition and the light condition were quite close. Such an observation must remain 
statistically untested since predictions concerning this comparison were not made in the 
statistical hypotheses. ■ - 

The importance of this similarity in performance-eliciting properties lies in an 
alternate explanation for the effect of the stimuli upon learning: Effects accruing to 
certain stimuli do not facilitate but instead irnuifere with learning — the converse of fho 
hypothesized effect. Evidence from other studies in the effects of extraneous stimuli On 
learning are equivocal (White, 1963; Ellis, Hawkins, Pryer, and Jones, 1963). Observ- 
ing responses may be incompatible with attending to the learning task. If the strange 
adult picture were the most novel stimulus, subjects would not become satiated on tills 
stimuli as quickly as the more familiar maternal picture or uncomplicated light stimulus. 
Consequently, the differential effect in learning would be attributed to the relative degree 
of distraction in the three stimuli and not to the social reinforcement potency of the 
stimuli. 



Discussion 
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The results of the present study are consonant with the findings of others 
(Horowitz, 1962 ; Atten, 1963) who also reported that among five year old* nonhandi- 
capped children, pictures of social agents were no more effective than relatively 
neutral stimuli in conditioning an instrumental response. It appears that symbolic 
sooial reinforcement loses its value to young school age children, both among those 
with a high visual orientation and those with a mixed reliance on auditory and visual 
sensory input* 

A reasonable explanation for the relative impotenoy of the social stimuli at this 
age is that these children are able to discriminate between stimuli that are represent 
tational and those that are real. Thus* the incentive value of the social object passes 
from a primitive association of the object with primary reinforcing events to a lev^l in 
which value is based upon the novel and visual exploratory opportunities in the object* 
Support for this hypothesis is found in the report by Lindsley (1963) on conditioning of an 
instrumental response in an infant by use of matures of female adults. Inquiry into 
chronological age trends in conditionability of instrumental responses using symbolic 
social stimuli is indicated for future research* 
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ABSTRACT 



HOME MANAGEMENT IN A COMPREHENSIVE PRESCHOOL PROGRAM 



Donald R. Calvert 
Susanna Baltzer 

The preschool program, which is part of the San Francisco Hearing and Speech 
Center, serves a large geographic area. The staff includes people with backgrounds in 
audiology as well as education. The approach to teaching involves multisensory stimu- 
lation with high emphasis on developing the sense of hearing, Work with parents, both 
i fathers and mothers, is based on maximum participation through active work at the 




Home management through home visits by all teachers is an integral part of the 
preschool program. All children enrolled in the program are visited; the youngest 
children and those who live farther from the center are visited the most frequently. The 
program maintains a stock of lending amplifiers and hearing aids, a lending toy bank, 
and a lending library of books and pamphlets. The guidance and counseling program for 
parents includes fathers as well as mothers. 





There are several advantages for home visits. Because the home is the natural 
environment for both mother and child, learning is more likely to take place there than 
in a clinical environment or a demonstration home. In the home one encounters the 
specific language environment and environmental sounds which the child will encounter 
day after day. The trip to the home avoids the tiring trip by the child to the center, 
permits the staff to see the father and other members of the family, and develops a unity 
with the program at the center. Home visits also provide an opportunity to test the 
results of training, guidance, and counseling. y 

The primary problem associated with a home visit program is funding. W© 
believe the rewards from home visits are sufficient to merit the additional expenditure 
necessary for this aspect of the preschool program. We also believe that home visits 
will become an essential part of most preschool programs in this county, ; ' 

Note: --The paper abstracted above appeared in the December 1967 issue of 
Exceptional Children , 
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VISUAL IMPAIRMENT 



THE IMPROVEMENT OF LISTENING COMPREHENSION IN 
PARTIALLY SIGHTED STUDENTS 

Robert W, Bisohoff 

Present educational programs for partially sighted students have been developed 
primarily on experience and observation. Few programs, methods, and procedures 
have been validated through research (Karnes and Wollersheim, 1963), 

Partially sighted students have a marked disadvantage in reading. The median 
silent reading rate for sighted high school seniors is reported by Harris (19B6) to be 
251 words per minute. Although little information is available on reading rates for 
partially sighted using large type, evidence accrued at the American Printing House for 
the Blind indicates that students using large type read little faster than do students 
employing braille (Morris, 1966). Meyers and Ethlngton (1956) reported standard braille 
reading rates from 90 words per minute for high school students down to 50 words per 
minute for fifth and sixth grade. Nolan (1959) found the median reading rate for partially 
sighted students to be about 100 words per minute, less than half the median speed of 
seeing children. The reading rate discrepancy is one that grows in significance as a 
partially sighted student advances through the grades and encounters progressively 
greater reading requirements (Morris , 1086), 

Oral presentation of material to partially sighted students Is frequently appro- 
priate, and its use is increasing. A typical speaking rate for a trained professional 
reader, such as those who read "Talking Books, " is 175 words per minute (Foulke, 

Amster, .Nolan, and Bixler, 1962), Use of recorded material could provide a partial 
solution, since the recorded rate is almost twice the high school partially sighted read- 
ing rate and about three and a half times Hie elementary school partially sighted student 
reading rate (Morris, 1966), Thus it could be expected that the partially sighted 
listener has an advantage over the partially sighted reader, but he still lags behind the 

sighted reader (Foulke, Amster, Nolan, and Bixler, 1962). 

A recent study conducted by the Department of Educational Research, American 
Printing House for the Blind (Morris, 1966), found listening to be the more efficient way 
to learn academic material. Itinerant and regular classroom teachers of the partially 

sighted have been aware of the need to emphasise listening to make up for the visual loss 
(Felone, 1957), This important learning area has been discussed, but little has been 
done systematically by the teachers involved to improve partially sighted students 1 
ability to' learn by listening. 

The expectation of this study was that a sequential program of listening, compru- 
he ns ion instruction could effect results that would carry over into regular school activi- 
ties. *v - v . ... 

The Problem .. .. V. " - V- V • 

The objeetive of this study was to test the following hypotheses i 1 ’ ’■/•/ - 

i. Comparison of mean pretest and posttest scores of partially sighted students 
’ who received special teatructlon in listening comprehension and partially 
sighted students who did not receive special instruction in listening compre- 
hension will result in no significant differences. 
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2. There will be no significant differences between the mean listening compre- 
hension scores of partially sighted students who received special instruction 
in listening comprehension and those who did not. 



3, There will be no significant differential effect between means resulting from 
two types of listening comprehension instruetioni 

Subjects 



The 63 students in this study conformed to the interpretation of partially sighted 
defined by the National Society for the Prevention of Blindness. They were enrolled in 
grades four through nine, from two sources: those served by the itinerant teachers of 
the Tacoma Public Schools, Tacoma, Washington* and those shidents enrolled in special 
classes for the partially sighted at the Oregon School for the Blind, Salem, Oregon, 

The studsnts were divided into two experimental groups and one control group 
of 21 subjects each by means of the stratified random sampling technique. Special 
attention was given by the experimenter. Each group consisted of 14 students from the 
Tacoma Public Schools and 7 from the Oregon School for the Blind. 

An analysis of variance test established that differences between groups were 
nonsignificant. 



Procedure 

Listening comprehension lessons have a content of informative, factual, or 
enjoyable material for students. These materials are of paragraph or shore story 
length. However, existing listening materials proved to be too short for the intended 
listening comprehension instructional period of this study, or were constructed in such 
a way that the content material would be inappropriate for the grade levels included in 
the study. Thus, the writer found it necessary to edit and combine existing materials 
in order to develop appropriate listening lessons. Material was drawn from My Weekly 
Reader - Listening Comprehension Paragraphs : Common Sounds (American Education 
Publications, 1966), as recommended by Russel] (1959) and the BRA - Listening Skill 
Builders (Parker, 1961). 

Two listening lesson sequences were developed from this material and were then 
named as to their chief source: My Weekly Reader Listening Comprehension Paragraphs 
(MWR) and BRA Listening Lessons (BRA), Both sequences contained an introductory les- 
son followed by 19 lessons of 15 minuter nration each. Each lesson contained three 
parts* presentation time, comprehension cheek (with multiple choice answers), and 
answer cheek. The material emphasized main thoughts or ideas, specific word mean- 
ings, and general comprehension. 

Two lessonsTn listening comprehension were presented each week for ten weeks. 
The lessons were limited in Lime and number weekly in order to fit the schedule of the 
itinerant teachers, since many of the students met with the itinerant teacher only twice 
a week. -• •• . ' 

The MWR sequence was organized Into four parts, each part averaging about 160 
words in length. Parts I, H, and IU were followed by four multiple ehoics questions. 

Part IV differed in that four questions were asked and the students had to write a word 
or phrase that answered the question. Each group of questions emphas ized : (a) eompre- 
hens ion (comprehending a fact in context) , (b) vocabulary (sc leeting the right definition 
for a word in context), (o) interpretation (interpreting facts given and drawing inferences 
from them), and (d) generalization (determining the main idea by selecting a title) . 
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The SRA sequence was organized into two parts, each part averaging about 300 
words in length, followed by a comprehension check consisting of from six to ten mul- 
tiple choice questions. Development of auditory attention span and listening compre- 
hension were emphasized by the use of T, Q, L, and R. T Is for tune-in; Q is for 
questions; L is for listen; and R is for review. 

Past criticism of listening lessons has been that the answer sheets, forms, or 
booklets are a mixed measure of both reading and listening. Wilson (i960) suggested 
that many of the printed Items on the answer sheets can be responded to by pupils who 
have not heard the oral materials. To overcome this criticism, a simple answer sheet 
in large type was constructed which listed only the question number followed by capital 
letters A, B, C, and D, representing the multiple choice answers, 

Following the presentation of all parts of either the MWR or the SRA there was 
an answer check. It consisted of: (a) repetition of the original questions, (b) the correct 
letter answer * (e) the correct phrase to complete the statement or a correct answer to 
the question. This procedure was used in an effort to reinforce the correct responses 
the students had made earlier. 

In both listening lesson sequences, each question or statement read was followed 
by a 15 second pause to allow time for the student to make the appropriate answer 
choice. 



Each listening lesson was tape recorded to provide standardized conditions 
through maintenance of the same rate of presentation for each group (175 w. p* m. ). 
Decibel level was also controlled for each group. Classroom conditions enhancing the 
effectiveness of listening were discussed with the itinerant teachers involved in the 
study. Forms 3A and 3B of the Sequential Tests of Educational Progress (STEP) 
Listening Tests were used as the pre^ and posttest criterion measures of listening skill 
used in this study. The publisher stated that these two forms are of equal difficulty. To 
overcome the criticism that this test is a mixed measure of both reading and listening 
(Kelly, 1988, and Wilson, I960), a special enlarged answer sheet was developed, on 
which virtually all reading was eliminated. Each question was numbered and the 
multiple choices were represented by rectangles labeled with the appropriate letters. 

The student only had to darken the rectangle representing his answer choice. 

The tests were tape recorded by the experimenter in order to control the rate of 
presentation for all subjects (120 w,p,in, ), General directions were modified slightly 
to adapt to the changes arising from the modified answer sheet. The MWR were pres- 
ented to Experimental Group ! and the SRA were presented to Experimental Group II. 
Group Iff, the control group, received no listening comprehension instruction. No 
analysis of the weekly lessons w'as attempted. 

Results ; ■ V;J 

Hypothesis !. The i test results presented in Table 1 show a significant mean 
increase in listening comprehension performance in Experimental Groups I and IT; the 
former is significant at the . 01 level of confidence, the latter at the . 05 level. These 
data suggest conclusively that both experimental groups have significant higher posttest 
means than pretest means and therefore, Hypothesis 1 is rejected. 






Table 1 



Comparison of Pre- and Posttest Mean Scores 







Pre 




Post 








Group 

I 

(Experimental) 

(MWR) 


Number 


Mean 


SD 


Mean 


SD 


df 


_t 


21 


49,5 


12,9 


63.4 


14.2 


40 


8,23** 


H 
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(SEA) 


21 


52.0 


12.1 


62.8 


13.4 


40 


2.67* 


m 

(Control) 


21 


5^.0 


lb, 2 


46,9 


15.1 


40 


1,4 NS 



* Significant at the , 05 level of confidence, 
** Significant at the . 01 level of confidence. 



It should be noted that there is no significant difference between the pre- and 
posttest means of the control group. In fact, the control group actually shows a loss of 
6, 1 points. The statistical results seem to indicate clearly that instruction in listening 
comprehension significantly increases a student’s ability in this learning area. 

In Group I f the mean gain was 13,9 points. The raw data reveal that eight 
students gained over 20 points and one member of this group registered a gain of 43 
points. Group II did not show as great a gain, but it did have a mean gain of 10. 8 
points. The raw data for this group show that nine gained over 15 points and two gained 
34 and 35 points. Not only did the control group show a loss in overall mean score, but 
also displayed very slight individual gains. Of the eight students in Group in who made 
any positive gain, one increased by 8 points, one by 4, and the remaining six by 2 points 
or less. 

It is interesting and puzzling to note that two subjects in Experimental Group I 
showed losses of 22 and 8 points, and one subject in Experimental Group H lost 7 
points. The writer is at a loss to explain these decreases, in light of the obvious suc- 
cess of both sequences on listening lessons. 

Hypothesis 2 . Table 2 shows the statistical comparison of the differences in 
means for Groups I and HI, and Groups H and HI. The t_ test was used to test for dif- 
ferences. The difference between the means of Group I and Group ID were significant 

beyond the . 01 level of confidence, as was the difference between group means for 
Group 11 and Group III. The significant differences after special Instruction in listening 
comprehension lead to a rejection of the second hypothesis, ? It seems clear that the 
subjects who received special instruction in listening comprehension showed significant 
and important ability gains over those subjects receiving no special instruction. Table 2 
also presents evidence that both types of instruction in listening comprehension produced 
increased listfining comprehension. 



Table 2 

Comparison of Posttest 



l. > 

r 


Group 


Mean 


SD 


df 






I (MWR) 


63.4 


14.1 


40 


3. 56** 




m (Control) 


46,9 


15,1 




II (SRA) 
m (Control) 


62,8 

46,9 


13,4 

15,1 


40 


3, 53** 



** Significant at , 01 level of confidence. 



Hypothesis 3. Table 3 presents l_ results of a comparison of the difference In 
group means between Groups I and H, The difference between Group I (MWR) and 
Group 11 (SUA) was not significant. Thus, Hypothesis 3 is held to be tenable. Tlic data 
suggest that there were no significant differences between either type of listening com- 
prehension instructional material used. 




Table 3 

Comparison of Poettest Mean Scores 
between Experimental Groups 



Group 

I (MWR) 

II (SRA) 



Mean 

63,4 

62,8 



JD 

14,2 

13.4 



40 



. 137 NS 



At the conclusion of the study, a brief questionnaire was distributed to the teach- 
ers of the two experimental groups. Six of the seven teachers said they would use 
listening Instruction lessons if they were provided, and four teachers said they would 
develop their own listening lessons if they were not supplied. All teachers involved felt 
that listening lessons have value for partially sighted students. Six teachers felt that 
listening lessons were most valuable to the students of average ability . Five teachers 
felt the listening comprehension instructional material had helped the students In other 
areas of their school work. Several teachers commented that a sequential program in 
listening comprehension was something that the educational program for the partially 
sighted student had needed for a long time to give it added vitality. 

Conclusions ‘ : - • - ■ 

The following implications and recommendations have been drawn from the find- 
ings of this' Study: ■' v’ •" ' ’ ; ;.T ■■ \ ■- - . 

1 . Teachers should be made aware of the faot that lteteniiig comprehension is a 
skill that can 

2. There appears to be a need for a i = ... 

tional program in the listening learning area. The short term (ten weeks) 

intensive sequential instruotional listening comprehension procedure used in 
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the present study significantly increased the listening efficiency of 
partially sighted students, 

3, It appears that listening comprehension can be improved by a variety of 
methods. The present study showed no mean differences between the two 
experimental groups, 

4 , The need is emphasized for educational institutions to give attention to the 
improvement of listening comprehension, so that fixture teachers of partially 
sighted students will be informed in the skill of teaching listening compre- 
hension. 



[ 





5, It would probably be wise to establish programs in regional academic centers 
to inform in service teachers of the background and importance of sequential 
instruction in listening comprehension for partially sighted students. 

8. Materials (other than textbooks) should be constructed in order to aid the 
teacher of partially sighted students in implementing listening comprehension 
instruction with other areas of academic instruction. 

7 f Educational opportunities for parti ily sighted students may be enhanced by 
presentation of a sequential instructional listening comprehension program to 
improve these students’ skill in this learning area. Increased skill in 
listening comprehension would supplement large print and auditory media 
presently in use. 
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THE ADJUSTMENT OF PARTIALLY SEEING CHILDREN 
AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO VISUAL ACUITY 

Summary of Findings 
Ralph L, Peabody 

The relationship of adjustment to specific characteristics of partially seeing 
children was investigated. The 753 fifth and sixth grade subjects were enrolled in pro= 
grams for the partially seeing in 14 states. Adjustment included an overall adjustment 
score as well as 15 specific behavior characteristics derived from the Teachers , 
Behavior Rating Scale. The presence or absence of significant relationships was deter- 
mined between adjustment and items from a Personal Data Questionnaire which included 
the following: visual acuity, sex, grade level, age, age=grade relationship, residence, 
home- school cooperation, type of school program, years in special education, etiolo- 
gies of visual disabilities, and ago at onset of visual disability* 

The review of professional literature and previous research studies indicated a 
lack of information relative to the adjustment of partially seeing children. Many author- 
ities in the field held strong opinions which were frequently not borne out by research 
studies, and in some instances the two appeared to be in direct conflict. 

The study was limited by several factors* the representativeness of th© sample 
population could not be established, the meaning of "adjustment” was confined to those 
items measured by the one instrument, the accuracy of the data was a function of the 
competence of the teachers making the required observations and the adequacy of the 
sehool records, and the findings of the study are directly applicable only to the sample 
population used. 

Hypotheses 

Two hypotheses were tested and a number of questions were investigated In the 
study. The hypotheses were: " : ; : 

1. The degree of vis u:il acuity of preadolescent partially seeing children was 
inversely related to their level of adjustment, 

2* No significant relationships existed between the specific behavior character- 
i otic a as shown on the adjustment scale and the visual acuity of partially 
seeing children. \ -■ . y v ■ / * L : y -..y " V^' J • v-y ■’ V 

The questions asked whether relationships existed between adjustment and certain 
characteristics of the sample population, listed previously. 
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The first hypothesis was not supported by the results, as tests of the hypothesis 
showed no significant relationships; adjustment as measured in this study was not 
inversely related to the reported visual acuity measurements of the sample population, 
The second hypothesis was supporteci, as the tests showed too few significant relation- 
ships at the five percent level of confidence. The reported visual acuity measurements 
for this sample population were rot significantly related to any of the 15 specific behav- 
ior characteristics measured by the Teachers’ Behavior Rating Scale, 



The ten proposed questions were investigated. No significant relationships were 
found to exist between adjustment and the following characteristics; sex, years in 
Special education, etiologies, and age at onset of the visual disabilities. The other 
characteristics were found to have some relationship to adjustment of the subjects in the 
sample population. These included grade in school, age, overagedness, residence of the 
chiidrenp home- school cooperation, and type of special education program, 

The transcript of the complete study is located in the Wayne State University 
Library, Detroit, Michigan, and a microfilm of the study is available from University 
Microfilms, Ino, , Ann Arbor, Michigan, 



ORGANIZATIONAL PLANS FOR PARTIALLY 
SEEING CHILDREN IN GRADES 5 AND 6 

Summary of Findings 

Thomas M, Stephens 

Information concerning partially seeing children was obtained from teachers in 
15 states. In all, 888 children in grades five and six were studied. The number of 
students in each organizational plan was as follows s 





Students 


Plan 


Number 


Percent 


Itinerant 


171 


19 


Resource room 


300 


34 


Special class 


417 


47L 


Total 


888 


100 



Partially seeing children in itinerant, resource room, and special class plans 
were compared on the basis of language arts achievement, IQ scores, near and far point 
visual acuity, use of low vision aids, and occurence of medical diagnosis related to 
structural defects of visions. 



Metropolitan Achievement Test Results ( Language Arts) . A significant difference 
was found when the mean scores on the Metropolitan Achievement Test (MAT) were com- 
pared among the three organisational plans. The itinerant plan group had the highest 
mean score. The special class group mean score was slightly higher than the mean 
score for the resource room group.; L:, . ■ ' .. .. - | -V; ; 

Intelligence Test ReBulta, Mean IQ scores were found to be significantly differ- 
ent among the subjects in the three organisational plans. The mean IQ scores for the 





three groups were: 



Plan Mean IQ 

Itinerant 99 

Resource room 95 

Special class 94 

Total 95 



Near Point Visual Acuity , Near point visual acuity was reported on 460 (52 per- 
cent of the subjects. The subjects for whom such information was available were evenly 
distributed among the three organizational plans. Six categories were used to classify 
the subjects on the basis of near point visual acuity. Teste of significance were then 
applied to determine if differences were significant. All differences were rejected as 
being not significant. 

Far Point Visual Acuity , Data for 820 subjects (92 percent) were reported 
relative to far point vision. The subjects were then classified Into six categories on the 
basis of far point visual acuity, A statistically significant difference was found among 
the number of subjects classified as having "mild defects. M 

More children having mild defects were found in special classes than would be 
expected by chance, while fewer children having mild defects were found in resource 
rooms than would be expected by chance. The number of children having mild defects in 
itinerant plans was close to expectancy. 

Low Vision Aids . Among the 888 children, 253 (28 percent) reportedly used low 
vision aids in conjunction with their classroom activities. More students in itinerant 
plans used such aids than would be expected by chance. A similar situation was found 
among the special class subjects, although the difference was not as great, 

Medieal Diagnosis . Defects of vision were reported for 701 (79 percent) of the 
subjects, A test of significance revealed that the differences, in number of subjects 
with such diagnosis among the three organizational plans, were not significant. 
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LEARNING DISABILITIES 



EVALUATION: A DIAGNOSTIC REMEDIAL APPROACH 
Sister Joanne Marie Kliebhan 

The child with a learning problem is not a new discovery of the Jet Age* Impul- 
sive, distractible, and confused Joey baffled the teacher in the one room school house 
just as surely as he perplexes the modern teaching team in today’s ungraded primary. 
Through the years, however, several major changes have occurred in the means, 
methods, and materials employed to deal with Joey’s problem. 

Current Trends 

In the past, the family doctor and the classroom teacher were the only profes- 
sional persons concerned with conditions like Joey's. Today, parents seek help from 
psychologists, neurologists, psychiatrists, opthomoiogigts, and audiologists, to mention 
but a few. Each specialist examines Joey in his own unique way, hoping to discover the 
cause of his inability to learn. Precise and detailed reports about Joey’s condition 
accumulate in his folder, but the besetting problem remains the same — Joey isn’t able 
to learn [ 

Another noteworthy change over the years is the increase in number of labels 
used to describe Joey, The one time broad, undefined categories of dull, slow, educa= 
tionally retarded have gradually given place to the moje specific terms we hear today: 
autistic, aphasia, dyslexic, brain damaged, etc, , but Joey’s problem hasn’t changed— 
he still isn't able to learn! 



The third and most significant trend in recent years hag been the emerging role 
of the educator in diagnosing and remediating learning problems. Emphasis on labels 
and etiology is giving way to behavior modification in an educational setting. The 
apparent ineffectiveness of asking what Joey is and why he is thug has led to the more 
pertinent question from an educational point -of view: How does Joey learn and how can 
he best be taught? This approach implies the need for evaluating his specific strengths 
and weaknesses, areas of ability as well as disability in language function. Based on 
the assessment of the behavioral symptoms, special remedial procedures are pre= 
scribed to ameliorate the disability and are programed for the particular child. 

Din mos tic Remedial Steps 



The diagnostic remedial process begins with gathering sufficient relevant data 
to permit as logical and precise a diagnosis as possible. The initial step in the pro- 
cess is to establish the fact that a disability exists by comparing the c f 1 Id’s capacity 
for performance with his actual performance. If a significant discrepancy (varying 
with the age of the child) exists between potential (IQ) and levs! of functioning (achieve- 
ment), a disability is said to exist. 

The next step is to analyze the symptoms of the disability as carefully as 
possible. This calls for a detailed description of behavioral symptoms in the partic- 
ular situation in which the disability is manifested. In the case of a reading problem, 
a diagnostic reading test would be administered in order to analyze errors of work 
attack, spelling, reversals, etc. For the child referred with a speech and/or hearing 
defect, this would entail as full and exact a description of the disorder as possible. 

The final step in diagnosis is to determine the nature and extent of correlated 
disabilities. Evaluation of behavior in all aspects of language function— input. 



integration, and output-assessed independently and in combination, yields crucial 
information as a clue to which areas need more refined assessment* When one or more 
disabilities have been detected, further tests 0.^ a more specific nature would be recom- 
mended to establish the level at which the child is presently functioning within a partic- 
ular disability area. Secondary only to discovering which areas need remediation is 
ascertaining where to begin the remedial training and with what tasks— 1. e. , determining 
where the basic processes of language are intact, where the gap in normal functioning 
begins to appear, and how to bridge that gap. 

As mentioned earlier, one of the major changes we have witnessed in this field 
during very recent years has been in the means of identifying and treating specific dis= 
abilities correlated with, or basic to, learning problems. There has been a noteworthy 
increase in the number of standardized and informal tests available with which to explore 
factors underlying learning disabilities. These include teats of auditory and visual 
memory, auditory closure, laterality, sensorimotor abilities, perception, etc. 

Many of the specific area tests suggest their own remediation. If a child fails 
certain items on the test (and if these behaviors are considered essential to normal 
functioning), then remedial training should encompass these very areas of deficit and be 
programed to develop these particular skills. The more precise the diagnosis, the more 
specific can be the remediation, 

Bateman (1964) has presented a schematic outline of the diagnostic remedial 
process in the form of two triangles joined at the apex. The upper, inverted triangle 
represents the steps in the diagnostic phase, narrowing progressively from the somewhat 
vague determination that a problem exists, through a behavioral analysis of symptoms 
and testing of correlated disability areas, to the statement of the diagnostic hypothesis. 
The remedial phase is the inverse of the diagnostic, beginning with a narrowed focus on 
the primary disability area, broadening successively to ever widening application as 
individual progress is made, • 

Use of the ITPA 

One of the most influential factors contributing to the current statue of the diag= 
noetic remedial approach to learning disabilities was the publication in 1961 of the 
Illinois Test of Psychol ingui Stic Abilities (ITPA) (Kirk and McCarthy, 1961), While 
still in the experimental edition, the ITPA has received wide acclaim as a useful 
screening and evaluation instrument in the discovery of psychol ingu istic deficits and as 
an aid in remedial planning. The test has been in such extensive use in schools, clinics, 
and research projects throughout this country and abroad that it would be redundant to 
describe it in detail here, (The test, its theoretical background, and rationale are 
thoroughly discussed by Kirk and McCarthy, 1961, and Kirk and Bateman, 1962.) 

- - - •• T ‘V- 

Briefly, however, the ITPA is an individual diagnostic test of language abilities, 
designed in its present form to be administered to children from two and a half to nine 
years of age. Nine subtests are Included which assess specific psychol ingui stio areas 
and yield separate language ages. A psychodi agnostic profile of these nine areas depicts 
the specific disabilities for which remediation iii needed as well as those Intact abilities 
which reflect areas of possible strengths in the child's present mode of functioning. 

Three processes of language are tested: decoding or reception (the ability to : 
understand auditory and visual symbols), association (intermediate processes of inte- 
grating, manipulating, and storing iin^istic s5mabols internally)* and encoding (ability 
to express ideas vocally or motorically). : %. ; *: u:!; u r- ; * _ ft- .* / - .* /. . ; ~ - 

Two levels of language ability are assessed so the representational or meaning- - 
ful level, and the automatic sequential or perceptual, rote, nonmeaningful use of sym- 
bols. - - ■ • _ -'/• vjij- ; " v' x - rt: - - 



The IT PA tests two channels of communication! auditory input vocal output and 
visual input motor output, A psycholingutstic ability (or disability) can thus be described 
in terms of a specific process at a particular level via a given channel. With this degree 
of specificity the diagnostician is able to tell whether the child's problem is with recep- 
tive, associative, or expressive language; whether his disability is mainly one of con- 
ception or perception; and whether he is a visual or an auditory learner. Remediation 
is planned accordingly. The ITPA profiles of two disabled readers will serve as 
illustration. 



Figure 1 



Profile Of Lee: CA 8-5, MA 7-2, IQ 83, 
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Figure 1 is a profile of Lee, an eight and a half year old boy referred to the 
Cardinal Strlteh College Reading Clinic last July, He had been in. kindergarten for three 
semesters and had made little or no progress in first and second grades, but was to be 
placed in a third grade classroom in September, ; Other than wearing glasses to correct 
a mild refractive disorder, Lee was described as being in good physical condition. 

Speech therapy had been recommended in August, 1965, to correct several defective 
phonemes and moderate nasality, ' • ’ 

The Stanford-Binet administered at the clinic in July, 1966, resulted in a CA of 
7-10, MA of 6^-8, and an IQ of 83, consistent with two previous psychometric examina- ; 
tions. On the silent and oral reading tests from the Durrell Analysis, Lee was unable to 
go beyond the first few sentences. Word recognition was at low first grade level. No 
apparent method of word attack was evident but occasionally Lee relied on his knowledge 
of initial and final consonants. On the Wide Range Reading test, he scored below the 
first grade level (0. 7). Lee was consistently left handed, left footed, and left eyed on 
laterality tests. - . : . - : . / ^ : 

Lee's scores bn the ITPA resulted in a mean language age of 6-8 years. He ex- 4 
needed the norms on auditory decoding and ftmetioned at or above his MA on both encoding 
tests* The auditory vocal channel was consistently, euporior to the visual motor at both 
the meaningful and nonmeaningful levels . The two memory tests* subtexts 8 and 9, show 
the usual deficit pattern of poor readers, (Lee* s mean language age for these two tests;; •; ! 

84 '■ ‘ ‘ ~ - ' r -J ' 



was 5-10, commensurate with his reading age.) 

Lee gives evidence of being an auditory learner. With the predominantly visual 
reading method used in his school, Lee was a failure right from the start. An auditory 
approach is being utilized In the clinic at the present time in his developmental reading 
program, with visual motor techniques included in a remedial program to overcome his 
correlated disabilities. Hee has been making slow, steady progress during his seven 
months of individualized instruction, and is now reading at a high first grade level. 

Figure 2 

Profile of Willy: GA 7-8, MA 8-8, IQ 112, 
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Figure 2 represents Willy, aged 7-8, referred to the clinic because of difficulty 
with beginning reading. He had had one year of kindergarten, two years in first grade, 
and was struggling with a primer at the time of referral. The Stanford^ met showed 
him to be in the high average range of intelligence, with an IQ of 112. Monroe Heading 
Aptitude Tests Indicated that Willy has good reading potential, ranking at the 80th per- 
centile. On the California Lower Primary Reading Test and on Gray 1 a Oral he scored 
1,3 and 1,4 ? respectively. 

Willy recogmzed only about 8% of the 220 Dolch Basie Sight Words. He Imew the 

sounds of most of the single consonants but had difficulty with blends. He thought the 
vowels had names only. 

Telebinoeular visual screening and audiometric testing revealed normal func- 
tioning, ; * " / ' ' ' ; 5 - - ; 

Willy’s ITPA profile presents tee pattern of typical reading disabili^ cases. The 

automatic .equenttal level is considerably below the representational level; a peak is 
seen in visual decoding; visual and auditory memory are both poor. Willy reads pictures* 
not words. He comprehends what is read or said to him only when he listens. 

Despite high normal intelligence and good potential for reading, Willy is present- 
ly functioning at a language age one year and three months below hie MA. He is not 
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using the auditory channel to gain information in everyday activities or in the reading 
process, (A remark by his father bears this out: "Willy doesn't pay attention to what 
is said to him, ") Visual motor scores are low throughout, but it seems that the motor 
component is mainly responsible for this deficit, Willy cannot be said to be a visual 
learner j despite his peak in visual decoding. His weak visual memory makes it im- 
possible for him to retain even the sight vocabulary of a primer. 

An auditory approach to reading would be recommended (e. g. , Gillingham, i960, 
or Hegge, Kirk, and Kirk, 1940), cutting off distracting visual stimuli as much as 
possible. Auditory discrimination tasks would be programed for a severe disability of 
this kind. These would progress from gross sound discrimination (dog barking versus 
ringing of a bell) to sound recognition (labeling a sound) to finer sound discrimination of 
words, consonants, vowels, blends, etc. Tape recorded lessrns in which the child 
would have to follow directions given on the tape would be helpful. 

Programed remedial activities in visual motor sequencing, such as the Frostig 
program for developing visual perception (1964), would be recommended. 



Figure 3 



Profile Of David; GA 7-G, MA 8-3, IQ 109. 
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Figure 3 is presented as a direct contrast to Willy’s. This is a profile of David, 
aged seven and one half years, with an IQ of 109, David and Willy are in the same seo= 
ond grade classroom; Willy is two months older and three IQ points higher than David; 
Willy is at primer level, David is reading two years beyond his grade level. While 
there is only a little over a year’s difference in their mean language age, Willy is over 
four years below David in auditory and visual memory, two basic functions in the read- 
ing process. ■. y : { ’ / ■■ •• . ' ■= . 

As a 'clinician administers more and more ITPA’s, characteristic profiles 
peculiar to particular groups of children can be seen to emerge. These additional clues 
aid in individual diagnosis and may serve as a cheek on the internal consistency of a 
given profile,; Disabled readers, as we have seen— as well as the mentally retarded— 



tend to show deficits in the mechanical, rote aspects of language as assessed by the 
automatic sequential tests* Gifted children and good readers generally excel in the 
auditory vocal ch ann el; retardates show preference for the visual motor* Youngsters 
from disadvantaged homes show deficiency on the auditory vocal automatic subtest which 
appraises incidental learning of grammar and syntax. Disturbances in the visual motor 
channel are common with the Strauss syndrome or the brain injured child. 

Unresolved Questions 

One question unresolved as yet (and which perhaps will remain so since no two 
eases can be treated exactly alike) is whether to teach to a child's strengths or to hig 
weaknesses. Once we know f for instance, that a child is a visual learner, where do we 
go from there? Do we capitalize on his assets or do we try to remediate his areas of 
disability? A partial answer is that choice of approach depends somewhat upon the age 
of the youngster. The younger the child* the more the possibility exists of developing 
areas of weakness* With an older child* it might be more feasible to build up whatever 
comparative strengths are present. The primary focus in either ease should be on 
teaching the child to do what he cannot presently do* and that whatever techniques assist 
in eliciting and strengthening these behaviors should be used, 

Another question of equal concern is what to teach a particular child once 
method has been determined, As mentioned earlier* many of the tests in specific areas 
of disability suggest their own program of training. Test items represent samples of 
behavior considered essential for normal functioning. If a youngster fails certain items, 
these are the behaviors to be taught. Teaching the test* so to say* is basic to the Frog- 
tig (1964) visual perception materials and KepharUs (1966) perceptual motor program. 
Several investigators have developed remedial activities specific to the nine psycho- 
linguistic abilities assessed by the ITPA (Blessing, 1964; Hermann, 1962; Painter, 

1964; Smith, 1902; Wiseman* 1965), While designed for remediation* the tasks and 
activities involved could be utilized also in a developmental language program to 
prevent disabilities. 

Evaluation does not cease when the diagnosis is reached and remediation begun. 
Evaluation must be an ongoing part of the entire remedial process. The competent 
diagnostic teacher will be alert to read the behavioral symptoms and will be sufficiently 
flexible to alter her course of action as time and conditions dictate. Means, methods, 
and materials will be made to serve her one objective* that of pupil progress. 

Summary 

We have seen that Joey's problem is not new nor is it unique. He represents 
approximately 10% of all school age children who are allegedly learning problems. He 
has been given various and sundry labels— some merely descriptive, others more diag- 
nostic; ho has been examined by a growing number of professional specialists, but his 
second grade teacher reports that Joey still isn't able to read. 

Steps in the diagnostic remedial process were outlined, with special emphasis 
on correlated disabilities. The contribution of the ITPA a3 an educationally useful in* 
strument for pinpointing specific disabilities and planning remedial programs were 
discussed. Profiles of poor and good readers were presented and compared, together 
with suggestions for remediation* 

Unresolved questions were raised; (a) Do we teach to the child's strengths or 
to his weaknesses? and (b) What do we teach once we have determined how to teach a 
particular child? Reference was made to remedial programs in which the ITPA has 
been used as an aid in curriculum planning. 



Id keeping with the philosophy of meeting individual differences, the idea of 
matching method to child has caught on as a logical and effective way of dealing with 
learning disabilities- Unless and until another method shows evidence of greater prom- 
ise, educators will continue to rely on the diagnostic remedial approach in their deter- 
mined efforts to show that Joey can learn. 
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THE TEACHER OF 1 -EARNING DISABILITIES 
AS CALIFORNIA VIEWS HIM 

Donald Mahler 



In order to help understand how California views the training of teachers to work 
in the area of learning disabilities, it will be helpful to review briefly some of the his- 
torical developments which have led to some present conclusions, 

A concern of society and educatora for many years has been the capable pupil who 
fails to learn, may become a behavior problem, and often leaves or is excluded from 
public school, to the past many attempts have been made to assist such pupils through 
remedial programs, guidance efforts, and certain aspects of "special education, " How- 
ever the results at best, despite the best efforts of all concerned, were often marginal. 
As a'gr owing body of research and scattered pilot programs began to emerge, it became 
evident that many of these pupils could be Identified as having specific learning problems 
which might be substantially alleviated through specialized techniques and methods. 



The conception of California's present provisions for pupils actually took place 

In 1957, when pilot and exploratory programs for emotionally handicapped and for 

neurologic ally handicapped children were begun (with limited supplementary state funds) 
at the operational public school level. This gestation period was a little longer than 
normal, for it was not until 1983 that the California Legislature finally delivered a com- 

picted infant, which was named the Educationally Handicapped Program. 




This name was not an accident, for the Calita nia Legislature very clearly stated 
it did not wish to establish another typical categorical program and so provide another 
box into which to place pupils. Rather, the program is designed to focus attention on the 
learning problems of non-mentally retarded pupils who, because of emotional and/or 
neurological problems* fail to learn adequately in normal programs, A definitive label 
or etiological analysis of participating pupils is not required, but a comprehensive 
descriptive appraisal is essential. To the maximum extent possible, the same curricu- 
lum content normally found in regular school programs is provided for educationally 
handicapped minors. This requires a highly individualized approach involving special- 
ized techniques, requirements, equipment, and environment to eope effectively with the 
complex learning characteristics and problems of tee enroilees. The nature of the 
remedial instruction often goes far beyond what this word has previously meant to edu- 
cators (and to parents as well). An extremely wide range of daily preparations must be 
made for each pupil in the program, be the program one of home instruction, of special 
classes, of summer camping trips, of articulated instruction with mental health clinics, 
or of integrated small group and tutorial instruction within the regular program. 

California's educationally handicapped program has been conceived, was deliv- 
ered, and is rapidly approaching childhood after a brief and interesting infancy. And at 
the rate the program is growing, with an estimated 17 , 000 pupils participating in Sep- 
tember, adolescence may soon be here, ; So perhaps it is new appropriate to pause and 
consider where this decade has led, particularly in the area of teacher preparation. 

First, tee typical concept of teacher training and teacher utilization has been 
found to be far too restrictive. A program of special education must combine several 
elements to really constitute a- program-elements of supervision and of administrative 
support and understanding at all levels. ? A little reflection will confirm that when a 
principal or a superintendent reports that he '’had a program last year but the teae er 
left, " a total program really did not exist, only one element. Our first suggestion then 
i B that the concept of teacher education for programs for educ ationally handicapped 
pupils must be broad and include all elements of program de velopment and operation. 






£ 







Turning to the restrictive aspect of the typical concept of teacher education, 
there is still the prevalent idea that teachers, once trained, are going to work forever 
with one type of learning problem in one type of administrative structure (usually a 
special class). Yet experience in the educationally handicapped program is showing 
some of the same characteristics of other special education programs, namely that 
special teachers spend from four to seven years in a given field before moving on to 
another area or entering supervisory or administrative work. And because of the very 
rapid expansion of the educationally handicapped program, the teacher movement to 
supervisory positions has been extremely noticeable. Furthermore, the tremendous 
range of administrative and instructional resources available to teachers working with 
learning disabilities means they are expected to perform effectively on many levels in 
myriad ways. 



In addition, in nearly all parts of the United States, training programs appear to 
be simply "more of the same" under a new rubric. Most teachers are being trained in a 
heavily clinical and psychologically based program for very precisely defined tasks and 
roles with experience indicates exists more in the abstract than in the concrete. Addi- 
tionally, most teacher preparation programs have yet to recognize and adopt some of 
the newer trends in elementary and secondary subject matter instructional trends which 
recognize that the schools cannot anticipate all the future experiences of pupils nor the 
rapid developments in various disciplines, concepts, and problem solving techniques. 

The conclusion is that teacher training programs, preservice and inservice, 
should make sincere attempts tojevelop genuinely new approaches to staff development 
which recognize the realities of personnel utilization and mobility in education at large . 
Expected benefits include more effective and efficient use of training manpower, greater 
long term productivity of teachers working directly with pupils, and sorely needed 
attention devoted to training teachers as effective resources to other staff members and 
to the emerging role of managing assistant teachers and teacher aides, 

A third finding from experiences to date is that a great deal of flexibility must be 
built into training requirements . This is true both at the collegiate and the state level. 
One of the basic concepts of special education is to tailor provision * to meet individual 
needs, but too often our training programs make inadequate provis ions for meeting the 
Individual needs of teachers, paying scant attention to the length and breadth of exper- 
ience brought to a training program by an individual trainee/ And probably one of the 
reasons California does not yet have formalized training requirements in the education- 
ally handicapped program is that we have not yet identified a way to build this flexibility 
into a rather restrictive and. prescriptive structure. 

The fourth point is related to the first three, particularly the second and third. 
Given the need to teach basic principles, concepts, and strategies, and given the need 
for flexibility, it is spurious to talk about teacher training as being done at a certain 
collegiate level in a certain amount of time. California^ approach is that a teacher 
training program must be longitudinal, with entry possible at many points on the 
continuum . This, of course, requires a training institution to give attention to an artic- 
ulated pro service and in, service program, and further requires substantial continuing 
liaison with local school agencies. It also presupposes sincere cooperation and assiste 
anoe from the state and local levels tc the. training institution . (One of the most inter- 
esting and sigifificant things we are finding is the very substantial number of regular 
class teachers who attend the workshops, conferences, and teach-ins for teachers of the 
educationally handicapped, and report’ they are attending because they have heard or seen 
the success of the program and want to learn more about how to work with their own 
pupils in the regular program. ) 

California has not yet identified the exact format of its training suggestions, . 
especially how to handle a preservice program at the secondary level, but we did 
prepare some suggestions last September (1966). These suggestions have been widely 



distributed and discussed among college personnel* local educational agencies, and the 
State Department of Education, To date these suggestions have had favorable support 
and may well be the basis for a future credential and are as follows i 





I* Professional Preparation for Persons with a Basic Credential 

In the following section it is assumed that the student in meeting the require^ 
ments for a basic teaching credential and for a baccalaureate degree would 
have taken appropriate course work that would prepare him to profit from the 
advanced instruction that is listed below, 

A, Extensive study in the broad area of the psychology, sociology, and educa- 
tion of exceptional children including directed experiences with the wide 
range of exceptional children, 

B, Advanced study in developmental psychology with emphasis on relation- 
ships among developmental characteristics, sequential patterning, and 
learning. This area should stress the perceptual and cognitive develops 
ment of the child in interaction with his physiological and environmental 
factors. Included in this area should be guided experience with children 
ages 2-8 years. 

G, Advanced study in the psychology of learning, motivation, group dynamics, 
and behavior modification, and their applications to classroom teaching. 

D, Advanced study in childhood psychopathology stressing emotional and 
neurological components. 

E, Intensive study in detection, assessment, and remediation of the learning 
disabilities, techniques, and materials for adapting instructional programs 
to the needs of these children. 

F, Guided participation, student teaching, and internship with educationally 
handicapped children. This area should include experience with the 
counseling and guidance of parents of educationally handicapped children. 

IL Suggestions for the Preparation of Persons Preparing to Meat the Require - 
ments of a Basic Teaching Credential 

A. Elements of the preparation in I, above should be developed for under- 
graduate students planning to teach educationally handicapped children. In 
this regard it is hoped that colleges and universities, to meet manpower 
needs of the schools, will stimulate and encourage students in education to 
consider teaching exceptional children as a career. 

B, It is recommended that prospective special education personnel have early 
guided experience with the exceptional children they plan to teach. This is 
felt to be of critical importance for teachers of educationally handicapped 
children since these children place heavy demands on the physical' and §mo= 
tional strength of instructors and further would serve as a self- selection 
process. If after such an exposure the student demonstrates ability to 
deal with educationally handicapped children and if the student still wishes 
to pursue this type of teaching as a career, it would appear that his chances 
for being successful would be greater. This kind of early exposure also 
would develop a background of knowledge and awareness that would then 
make the later academic courses more meaningful when applied against 
this experimental background. 




m. Postgraduate Education 

Pre service training programs are conceived of as a part of a long range con- 
tinuing educational plan, requiring continuous attention at the portgraduate 
an inservice level. It is recommended that colleges and universities parti- 
e ip ate in this total plan by developing appropriate seminars, institutes, and 
special courses on a variety of topics such as current trends, specialized 
instruction, management, teacher attitudes, etc. 



Any discussion of teacher training in California must keep in mind the basic 
credential structure. This structure, as enacted by the California Legislature and im- 
plemented by the California State Board of Education, is extremely complex and seems 
to have become more so in the past few years. To attempt to explain it in detail is 
beyond the scope of the present concern, but it is appropriate to mention that a teaching 
credential requires a minimum of five years of college and that special education courses 
may be substituted for a minor under certain conditions and so lead to a special eduea- 
tien credential. There may be ultimately adopted a special credential to teach in the 
area of the educationally handicapped, but it is hoped that a significant amount of what 
we have learned and are learning can be incorporated into the regular teacher training 
program and so have a favorable impact upon all pupils. 
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STUDIES ON THE HYPERACTIVE CHILD IX; AN EMPIRICAL ANALYSIS 
OP THE SYNDROME OP MINIMAL BRAIN DYSFUNCTION 

John 8* Werry 
Gabrielle Weiss 
Klaus Minde 
Virginia Douglas 

Minimal brain dysfunction is a source of great interest and concern to mental 
health professionals, educators, pediatricians, and parents. Hyperactivity is generally 
recognized as one of the cardinal symptoms of minimal brain dyslUnetion, Since the 
authors during the past five years have been studying at a child psychiatric clinic the 
chronically hyperactive child of normal intelligence, they decided to do an empirical, 
statistical analysis of the clinical features of the 103 subjects studied to date. Seventy 
neurological, cognitive, medical historical, and behavioral variables were selected from 
a larger number of such measures, using the criteria that (a) they had previously been 
shown to differentiate hyperactive from normal children or (b) the frequency of abnor- 
mality (e, g, , neurological signs) was in excess of 10% in the sample of hyperactive 
children. These 70 measures were factor analyzed and the obtained factors rotated by 
the varimax method. Only factor loadings of .40 or greater were considered significant. 
Ten factors representing 77% of the variance were extracted, as detailed below; 

Factor I Motor incoordination (14% of the variance) 

H Unpaired visual motor function (10%) 
m Agnosia- apraxia (9%) 

IV Disturbed behavior-poor family environment (8%) 

V Immaturity (7%) 

VI Eleetroeneephlegraphic instability (7%) 

Vil Subcortical neurological impairment (0%) 

Vm An unnamed factor related Ip maternal age (G%) 

IX Impaired intellectual performance (5%) 

X Abnormal perinatal history (5%) 



Significantly, certain variables such as hyperactivity, birth order, enuresis, 
Lincoln- Os eretzky Motor Development percentile, continuous performance tests scores, 
adoptive status, and socioeconomic class did not appear in any factor. 

Though these results accrue only from hyperactive children, they are in general 
comparable to two other factor analytic studies on children with other features of mini- 
mal brain dysfunction* While the findings do support present ideas about the classes of 
abnormalities subsumed under the diagnosis of minimal brain dysfunction, they throw 
considerable doubt on the idea that there is any meaningful relationship between them, 
as might be expected if the syndrome were due to abnormal cerebral status. 
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MENTAL RETARDATION 



PROPOSED INDIANA PROGRAM FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL 

students with special educational needs 

Leslie Brinegar 

During the 1965-1966 school year, Indiana public schools, with a total population 
of 1, 150, 000 children, operated only four secondary school work- study programs for 
educable mentally retarded youngsters. For these purposes, a secondary work-study 
program was considered as a systematically defined and operated program having a 
specifically designated person in charge f and which included a comprehensive nystem 
for realistically placing pupils in community based jobs for which they received credit 
and within which a coordinated attempt was being made to develop a total inschool 
academic curriculum which the work- study program was designed to complement. 

The State Division of Special Education staff, while obviously not satisfied with 
the number of programs meeting the above specifications operating in Indiana commu- 
nities, at the same time was not completely in agreement with the patterns of evolving 
work- study programs which were being rapidly developed in other sections of the 
country* Concern was evidenced that; 

1* Moat programs in operation appeared to be too narrow in application, e, g. , 
hea^y emphasis was being placed upon "work-study" to the point where it 
seemed to be becoming an end in itself, in short, "the program, " when 
perhaps it ought to be just one of many techniques useful in helping students 
with learning deficiencies become responsible, employable citizens. 

The term, ’’work- oriented high school program, " has been utilized in Indiana 
as a term to imply a total, comprehensive approach toward meeting the needs 
of the handicapped which includes ’’work-study’ 1 as only one of several possible 
techniques of educating and training the mentally retarded. 

2, State financial reimbursement patterns which were being established tended 
to lean markedly toward the Vocational Rehabilitation Division for funding, 
with the result that the division appeared in some states to be taking over the 
school program although persons in the Vocational Rehabilitation Division 
tended not to be educators primarily, 

3, While special education (as a discipline) generally has been appreciative of 
financial support which has been fed into programing for the handicapped, 
there was concern over whether the type of school programs needed at this 
stage in their lives by the mentally retarded could properly be termed 

rehabilitation, " Does not, for instance, the Vocational Education Division 
have an equal, if not greater, responsibility to the mentally retarded than 
Vocational Rehabilitation? 

4, The patterns of emerging secondary school programs was tending to become 
very inflexible and stifling to creative innovation in the structuring of possible 
now typos of work oriented school programs. 



5* Under the Special Education-Vocational Rehabilitation structure there 

appeared to be a tendency to neglect the utilization of persons outside of these 
fields who also have a stake in the development of appropriate secondary 
school offerings for handicapped pupils. Prominent among such missing 
personnel are guidance counselors, vocational education, and regular curric— 
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ulum workers in secondary education. 

6, Many potential sources of funds had not adequately been explored, which if 
utilizable, might open up additional avenues of programing and provide sev- 
eral options for local program funding. 

7. Restriction of the services of the work oriented program to students who were 
diagnosed as meeting the criteria of mentally retarded, as used for placement 
in state approved special education classes, might greatly reduce the sale- 
ability of the work oriented program, weaken its total effectiveness, and 
reduce its value to the total educational enterprise of a school district. 




Figure 1 
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The staff of the Indiana Division of Special Education, aware of the history of 
pioneering demonstration work-study projects such as the 1959 Dallas (Texas) coopera- 
tive effort between special education and vocational rehabilitation divisions which pre- 
cipitated development of The Texas Plan which has served the country as a model 
for program development, and the Payton (Ohio) Work-Study Program from which 
sprang several similar programs, initiated a series of planning activities between per- 
sonnel of the Indiana Department of Pub lie Instruction and several Indiana school 
districts. This series of meetings resulted in the decision to prepare and submit a 
proposal for a Title m, ESEA Planning Grant to develop models for work oriented sec- 
ondary school programs for educationally handicapped youth (to include the slow 
learner), which would be applicable to the unique needs of individual school communi- 
ties, and which would eventuate, in financial patterns for state school support of local 



programing activities. 
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